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Sream CarriaceEs ror Common Roaps.—We 
have of late devoted a considerable space to this 
subject, and have done so to call the atten 
tion -of scientific men to it, that its merits 
may be’ fairly investigated. We gave a wood 
engraving of the one with which Messrs. 
Ogle and Summers performed their experi- 
mental journey of 200 miles to Liverpool, in No. 
46 of the Journal—and that others than the 
readers of this paper might have an opportu- 
nity of obtaining some idea of it, we had sever- 
al stereotype plates made, and forwarded one 


each to the U.S. Gazette, Philadelphia,—the 
Journal, Providence, R. 1.—the Argus, Albany— 
and the Free Press, Troy—with a request that 
’ they would use the plate, and then offer it to 


their neighbors, for the same purpose, if they 
desire to publish it; after which they were 
requested to forward. them onward, to others 
of the trade. 


forward it to some other establishment. 





__.. Phe Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad; we 
© Jearn,; has been commenced with spirit. The 
line has been surveyed as far as Suffolk, and 





_lexeavation, embankment, and mason work on 


The principal object of this 
* offer was, that the subject to which it alludes 
~ may be brought under the observation of scien- 
tific and practical men in every section of the 
country—and u it proves acceptable to the Ed- 
itorial Corps, we may follow up the plan of 
stereotyping the most interesting of our Rail- 
rc vings for the same purpose,—and 
_ eo ubethis may look for thes from us 
-upon the same terms, to wit: pay the transpor- 
tation, when it reaches them, and after using, 


CrEDIT TO WHOM OREDIT Is DUE.—In our 
notice a short.time since of the opening of 
the Harlaem Railroad for use;.we spoke of 
the beautiful Passenger Cars which we saw 
upon it as having been built-by Mr. Miln Par- 
ker, and so we at thetime supposed, from what 
we heard, was the fact. We have since learn- 
ed, however, that one of them, the President, 
was built by Mr. Stephenson, Coach-maker, at 
264 Elizabeth street, New York. 


—_— 


In our last we ‘promised to give a detailed 
tabular statement of the amount and cost of| 





each section of the Baltimore.and Ohio Rail- 
road, as far as it has been completed, but have 
found ‘it inconvenient to do so this wéek. It 





yz 
quation ¢ = ce is correct. I assumed 32.2 as 
2 


the measure of the force of er and con- 
2 

sequently we must put c = —, but this makes 
R 


no difference in the final result. It is unneces- 
sary to say more on this subject. 
Yours, &c. Ey: 


We take the liberty of publishing the follow- 
ing letter from a highly respectable source, for 
the purpose of again respectfully requesting 
gentlemen of practical experience and science 
to make this journal the medium of their com- 
munications to the public. ; 

Office of the —— Railroad Company, 


: Oct. 20, 1832. 
To the Editor of the Am. Railroad Journal : 








will be given in our next number without fail. 





We owe an apology to the writer of the ‘an- 
nexed communication for the delay in its ap- 
pearance. It was our intention to publish it 
immediately after it came to hand, but it was 
accidentally mislaid—not, however, until the 
other part of the request was attended to. 


To the Editor of the Railroad Journal: 
Srir—I lately read an article signed “ Frank- 
lin,” in the 33d No. of the Journal, containing 
remarks on the solution of a problem relating 
to the elevation of rails on a curved Railway, 
published in the Journal of Science. I trust 
‘‘ Franklin” will see that his remarks on the so- 
lution are erroneous, if he will examine the wa 


two bodies be acted upon by different accelera- 
ting forces, they will pass over the spaces s and 
s’ in a unit of time, say one second. The spaces 
s and s’ are taken by some writers as. the mea- 
sures of these forces ; but it is well known that 
these bodies, thus acted upon, acquire velocities 
at the end of the time which will carry them 


pooner adopted as the measures of the forces. 


e°°2s 
so < 2s’ 
of our investigations are 


remarkable”!!! “ Franklin” 





the road opened nearly the whole distance. 








in which accelerating forces are compared. If 


over twice the spaces in the same time, with 
the velocities continued uniform. Hence the 
spaces 2s and 2s’ are most commonly and most 


ut it is evident that whether we compare s and 
s’, or 2s and 2s’, the result will be the same, be- 


cause ~=——, Hence it is that the results|by the scientific 
“Franklin” thinks is “ a circumstance a little 


adopted 16.1 as 
the measure of the force of gravity, and his e- 


Sir,—Please forward me four copies of 
ea Journal from its commencement, which 
will distribute among my friends in this place. 
The importance of a channel through which 
scientific and practical men may give the fe. 
sults of their investigations and experience to 
the public and to each other, is too apparent to 
require argument. 
In the present state of internal improvements, 
whatever plan is found to render any mode 
more perfect, and to answer the great design 
of rendering transportation a sure, cheap, and 
rapid process, ‘is of national im and 
should be made as public as possible to prevent 
a useless expenditure of money in experiments 
which may thwart the best efforts of public and 
private men. As no two engineers the 
same plan of construction, it would be confer- 
ring a favor to the country to obtain the vari- 
ous plans, their cost, facility of construction, 
and their adaptation to particular localities, with 
drawings illustrative. The cost of graduation 


cost of transportation, all form in sub- 
jects to the projectors of improvements, = by 
combining the experience of engineers 

putation throughout the country, the detail 
construction will become known, and the best 












ey , and your eolumns be made a: 
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and masonry, the machinery used, its cost, the- 
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ai ogee Sag gla poy as Pw; — ate 
New-York, and the Reasons for justly expect- 
ing National Aid. | 


ing a recent article in the Railroad 
Journal ye : . inst., intenided'to show ‘the 
eg) : 
importance to ew-York.of a convenient and 
cheap route from this city to the head of tho Al- 
leghany, stated to have been found navigable 
for steamboats of a small class as high as Ham- 
ilton, in this state, we are prompted to say that 
the suggestion certainly appears to be of conse- 
quence, and worthy of examination. 

If, as we have no doubt, from some know- 
ledge of this class of steamboats, as used on 
the Connecticut, the Alleghany is navigable for 
them from that village down to Pittsburgh, it is 
in the power of New-York, under her own laws 
alone, to keep open a direct communication be- 
tween this metropolis and the western states 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Whatever tends to give us a good share of 
the vast internal commerce of our country and 
‘associates the growing interests of the west 
with this state, and this city, must be exceed- 
ingly interesting to us both in relation to politi- 
eal influence and commercial benefit. 

* The legislature having authorized a Railroad 
to Lake Erie, which it is said will necessarily 


touch along the Alleghany as high as Olean 
Point, and perhaps follow its shore some dis- 
tance before it inclines to the port of Dunkirk 


or Portland, it is urged on the public spirit of| 


the citizens of New-York, that its immediate 
construction is a necessary defence against the 
effects of the Canals and Railroads of Philadel- 
hia and Baltimore. It is truly said that we 
ve; as a commercial city, much to fear from 
the remarkable public spirit of the commercial 
and seaibenional men of those very opulent 
lac es. 

The writer of the article alluded to proposes 
to remedy the prevailing objection which arises 
against the undertaking of extensive Railroads 
by private funds, that the loss of interest from 
the length of time the construction requires, 
causes the stock to fall below par, by making 
most of the capital a temporary bank, affording 
6 per cent. dividends, and further profits. The 
latter being reserved to pay the interest on so 
much capital as shall be annually applied to the 
work, which may be always as much as the 
" surplus of the preceding year will warrant. So 

that if the foskholders will be content with six 
cent. for ten years, the capital being ten mil- 
ions, eight millions may be invested in the 
work in this time—and two millions remain per- 
manent banking capital. 
It is admitted that, although this plan is safe 
and sure for the stockholders, it is too slow 
for the public exigency and interest ; and this is 
the reason why the National Government 
should aid in such works, as the party most 
interested, and as the most able to bear the loss 
of interest a few years on the funds invested ; 
or this is all the treasury could loose. 
The details of the two routes are given as far 
as the head of the Susquehanna. It is only 
Tequisite to say of them that one leads throug 
‘New Jersey and the northerii part of Pennsyl- 
-‘vania, taking in its a the coal beds of the 
' Lackawanock, and touching the head of Penn- 

sylvania Canal, leading to the heart - of that 
: :; the other, beginning in the city of New- 
~ York and passing up along. Se North River, 
and crossing it to Rockland county, then 

crossing Orange and Sullivan to Broome, and 
joining the Ithaca route, and coming fifteen 
seis firthas down the river shore, to the point 
"the other line would reach, two hnndred and 
forty miles from hence, and thus far the ground 
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ward to the head of the Alleghany, three hund- 
red and sixty-five miles, whence by the river, 
itis two hundred and seventy miles to Pitts- 
burgh—together six hundred and thirty-five 
miles,—and though somewhat more than 
through Pennsylvania, the nature of the route is 
favorable to expedition andeconomy. Allow- 
ing the Railroad to be travelled at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour, and the river twenty 
miles it will take only forty-four to forty-eight 
hours between the cities of j ae York and Pitts- 
burgh ; and as to accommodation, the route of| 
Pennsylvania being by canal, and suspended 
from operation tilllate in the spring, and the 
route of Baltimore being circuitous, and over 
high ground, and leading to the same place, at 
more expense of time and toll, cannot be feared 
in this noble,competition. If the question be 
made how those who pay the revenue can be 
best accommodated, the answer certainly is, 
that the western’ merchants always desire to 
have their winter purchases on the shores of 
the western rivers as early in the spring as the 
ice disappears. This is usually in February, 
two months before the canals can be put into 
operation. The most convenient route west- 
ward will at that season therefore be from New- 
York by the Alleghany. \ And in the summer 
season, when the Ohio is well known to be 
often too low for the large steamboats, this 
small class will run, with others attached for 
burthen, to Cincinnati. and Louisville in less 
time than those principal cities of the west can 
be reached in any other way from an Atlantic 
ort. 

" This outline shows the points gained by this 
work to be important as regards the preserva- 
tion of the commercial ascendancy which New- 
York now holds.—TIf it is neglected, or long de- 
layed, Philadelphia and Baltimore will become 
so much aggrandized by commerce as to im- 
port for themselves to supply the west.—They 
will become the principal markets for the sale 
of produce, as well as to supply in return the 
merchandize which that vast and improving re- 
gion will require. | 

To hasten the execution of this work, and ef- 
fect it in less than half the time the plan sug- 
gested in the Railroad Journal will require, it 
is urged with some foree, and with some new 
arguments, that Congress is bound by the con- 
stitution to aid in such national works. 

It is argued that when the Constitution was 
adopted and the whole revenue by import sur- 
rendered, there was an implied obligation as- 
sumed by the National Government that after 
its definite duties should have been fulfilled, 
those_not defined, but comprehended under the 
obligation to provide for the general welfare, 
should be: and as the regulation of commerce, 
foreign and domestic, was committed to the Na- 
tional Government, it included the means of fa- 
cilitating free trade among the states, for it is this 
trade, which, capable of going on without du- 
ties, is ever more safe and calculable than for- 
eign commerce, and is therefore extensive and 
valuable in proportion to the magnitude of the 
country, its various climates, productions, and 
population. It is thus that a great nation is 
ever the most prosperos, if well governed, and 
the intercourse amgng the people favored and 
free. Free trade between different nations never 
can exist, no further than a treaty of very uncer- 
tain duration. provides for, and may have ex- 
changed definite reciprocal advantages, like ours 
with France, which gives us wine for cotton, or 
with England, who gives us in a thousand 
forms her metals and manufactured merchan- 
dize for our raw materials, but takes none of| 
our qaniess staple, wheat, because she pro- 
tects her agriculture,—nor our manufactures of 
cotton and wool, because she protects her own. 

It is further urged as a reason for expecting 
aid of the national government, that a nation 
free of public debt, and having a surplus reve- 











is on the whole favorable ; now paseung the|nue from the good policy of protecting her In- 

_ same direction v up the Chemung. to/dustry by a sufficiently heavy tariff, ought, ra- 

~ Canestec mules, the route divides, one |ther divide the sum thus derived by a mode 
> 46 raf es . 
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say, to invest this money of the nation so as to. 
be of the most use to the people, and most con- 
ducive to the general prosperity ; and experi 
ence has abundantly shown in this and other 
countries, that nothing so promotes the suc- 
cess of agriculture and trade as cheap convey- 
ance for bulky and ponderous products, 
value of which would else be too much lessen- 
ed at the place of origin by their:transportation 
to market. 

That the imvestment of national funds in 
works under state laws, would not only be gra- 
dually laying up a national property, convert- 
ible to money for the defence of the country, on 
emergency of war, and thus prevent new loans 
and anew national debt, but in laying it up, thus 
efficiently and productively render . most im- 
portant services by the development of the re- 
sources of the country: and it would be greatly 
for the glory and advantage of Free Institutions 
in the eyes of the world, that the administration 
of the finances of a Republic was not for the 
aggrandizement of rulers, but for the prosperi- 
ty of the whole people; and that posterity was 
not by them made to groan under the weight of 
debt and taxes for wars of ambition and impoli- 
cy of kings who ruled in ages by-gone. 

It is suggested that not only in this instance, 
but in that of South Carolina, perhaps more 
than elsewhere, this principle of managing the 
finances of the country would be as as 
just. The depression of her agricultural in- 
terest has been caused by the great increase of 
the quantity of cotton from the extensiveculture 
of this staple in the southwestern states, where the 
fertility of the lands and the. cheapness of pre- 
visions and transportation, permit the planters 
to sell lower at more profit, than those of the 
Atlantic states can afford. 

Whence, had South Carolina chosen the bet- 
ter part of asking aid in her Railroad commer- 
cialroutes, rather than that of denying the ->w- 
er of the National Government to do what if was 
instituted to do, the remedy would have. proba- 
bly been applied, and their prior claim to of 
New-York admitted ; as it would -have been a 
good plea in equity, that she alone had suffered, 
though incidentally, in the effects of the pur- 
chase of the Georgia territory, and the state of 
Louisiana. That extensive Railroads travers- 
ing her midlands and uplands, bringing north- 
western provisions, and carrying the cotton at 
little expense to market, would some com- 
on especially. too, as Charleston would 

ecome more than ever like New-Orleans, a 
greatcommercial emporium. But unfortunate- 
ly, the dominant party there has thought proper 
to forego this rightful resource for the city and 
state, and rely rather on producing additional 
concessions in the tariff, though prejudicial to 
the rest of the Union, and of which Sesins she 
in fact pays but a small proportion, by threaten- 
ed secession from-the Union, and the denial of 
authorty of the National Government and laws 
— — of South Carolina. 

e party claiming the power to nulli 
the vactihy of the United Seale is not, manly 
very large, giving 25,000 votes, against 16,000 
polled by the opposition to this usurpation ; but 
they expect the other cotton-growing states to 
make common cause with them, though in fact 
rather interested, (if we can suppose interest to 
have any influence on an occasion so vital to the 

ace of the country,) in the depression of 
South Carolina to her former staple, the culture 
of indigo. But that Tennesse and Kentucky 
want this direct avenue to the port of Charles. 
ton; and know that -all great public works in 
our country must be made under state laws, 
with private capital, aided by state credit and 
national funds; and that the pretensions of 
South Carolina to rule in the commercial fela- 


tions and regulations of the National Govern. 
prejudicial to cone 
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ment would, if persisted in, be 
fidence and credit, perhaps for four or five 


to come. 
Had the fact been shown in any 
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states... But the contentment and prosperity of 
the south-western states contradicts the plea of 
the severe pressure of the duties on the cotton- 


apt portion ofthe country ; even the hemp- 


for bales, and the cordage, being soid! free, sovereign and in 


-as cotton, really cost nothing, as this expense is 
thus repaid. Such is the fact stated in debate by 

the Louisiana delegation. 
There is indeed no explanation, level to com- 
mon apprehension, of this phenomenon of nul- 
lification, but that of the expectation that this 
threatening attitude will empty the national dig- 
nity and treasure into the lap of indolence and 
South Carolina. The south-west is not how- 
e. -e excited by the warmth of the lowland dis- 
tric, The Carolinian of the mountains’is a 
very «. ferent man from the nullifier of the al- 


’ luvial plains: he wants only a quick and chea 


eonveyance of his crop to market, content wit 
the price Liverpool, in competition with the 
eastern states, can afford. 
. It may be that the dictation of the convention 
to the legislature, and of this body to the United 
States, may be couched in strong language of 
defiance, as harmless as the surge on Nahant. 
But where the storm is raised it will rage, and 
those who have confided in the protection of the 
laws both of the state and Union, may find 
themselves less safe in South Carolina than in 
any other state, and willof course remove (#f| 
permitted) to some less volcanic part of their 
country, abandoning that state to its weakness 
and despotism, following many already removed 
to the south-west. It will be a lamentable spec- 
tacle, that while military despotism is grinding 
and desolating almost all other countries, ours, 
in ession of the only free government in 
existence, should be disturbed by a few ambi- 
tious leaders of a reckless, | pons party, 
from which every man of good sense and patri- 
otism will b: seen to fall off at maturity, for 
the moment the laws are impeded, that mo- 
ment their execution will be assured by a power 
sustained .by public opinion throughout the 
United States. The moment a party, however, 
organize attempts to compel the transfer of the 
allegiance of the citizens of a state, it is invasion 
of the Union, and the seat of intestine war may 
be where it begun. But their nearest neigh- 
bors will scarcely be moved otherwise than 
with astonishment, enough to put them on the 
defensive. It will be a pity indeed that such a 
beckoning for.an iron hand should arise in the 
administration of a military President, as habit- 
ual energy, and perhaps hate, may carry his 
sense of duty beyond the occasion, as it is 
thought to have done before. And there can- 
not be greater impolicy than the attempt to en- 
force a right cause by wrong means; for the 
wrong doing characterizes and extinguishes 
the rightful claim. If South Carolina were 
not.conscious of being in the wrong, her good 
“gense would have prevented her from putting 
herself in that position. The Governor says, 
the posture in which the state places herself is 
not for purposes of ambition or of avarice. 
True, a state cannot surely be supposed to feel 
these passions ; he is then speaking of himself 
and other leaders of the party. The pretence, 
that Congress is usurping power over the con- 
stitution, is a libel on the United States—for 
‘how can Congress usurp authority not given 
to.it by the constitution, when at any. time the, 
mestion of the constitutionality of the laws of 
eo could be brought to a discussion, by 
the mode prescribed by the constitution? But 
‘we tinderstand the Governor those in question 
liave bee’ already decided, and the point at is- 
sue is not the constitutionality of the tariff, but 
whether the U. States as 2 Nation havethe power 
to protect the industry of the nation, as other 


ye do; or denying that our nationality is 
e others. But South Carolina claims to be to 


oan som purposes a sovereignty above the 
_ States. 


other St If so, she may make a much 
swore tariff for us. Permit us to examine the 
bea iM: } ° a 


wie 30) 


= a ee : —— 
‘hat the tariff was peculiarly burdensome on)grounds ids of this ‘claim to superiority over 
- South Carolina, re could be no reasonable} whole ° 

. doubt that Congress would have made her share 
» of the. public burdens less than that of other 


5 

It was good policy in the Congress of the 
Confederacy to commit and bind all the colonies 
in their self-defence. This originated their 
early declaration of Independence, in which, 
they, for the first time, say, the colonies whom 
they represent are, and of right ought to be, 
dent states ; meaning 
that they were free from allegiance to Great 
Britain, sovereign so far as to Jor each its own 
republican government, and independent of each 
other so far as that the one should not control 
or encroach on the other, however strong and 
powerful; but not so independent and so sove- 
reign that either might make alliances with fo- 


reign powers separately. This declaration ful- 


filled its powerful intention at the time. It was 
necessary to union in the defensive war of the 
Revolution ; but it-was to be made good by a 
fortunate issue. of the war, and to be modified 
by that issue if, collectively, national existence 
should be won. ‘The rebellion succeeded. In- 
dependence was achieved by the aid of allies. 
Peace was made and the Independence of the 
American People as one Nation acknowledged 
by Great Britain ; but she acknowledged no co- 
lony to be individually a. sovereign nation or 
state. This was not a stipulation in the treaty 


the|rity to the people of every state—and to So 


Carolina, even, the existence there, jy, of 
her cotton culture.’ Every state ¢ i 
down the attributes of sovereignty with which 


she had been invested to a limited degree by the 
Der oar of the Con of the Confederacy, 
and took participation in the national a a 
ty by nek tcchres 2yreen in the Senate: thus, they 
all sacrificed state pride on the altar of patriot- 
ism. Whatever of power and prosperity, 
and security, we have at home or abroad, we 
owe it all to the constitution ; to that, we also 
owe the inestimable advantage, that we have 
not, like the South American colonies, been ra- 
vaged with civil war. Surely the constitution 
may be called the palladium of our civil re~ 
ligious liberty, the life-spring of national senti- 
ment, ds it is the soul of national power ; and its 
value’ should be inculcated on the mind of ev 
youth, as the medium of his duteous love of 
country. If there be men among us, high or 
low, in publie or private life, who would under- 
mine its foundation or oppose its authority, they 
must be aniens. They cannot be Americans, 
who would usurp illegal authority over this great: 
charter of liberty, which the American people 
have gained and signed with their blood. 
And who are they who assume to transfer 
the allegiance of any portion of the American 





of peace and Independence: Great Britain had 
due respect for the general government of the then 
confederation, and had right, as well as reason 
to expect that the American people, formed on 
the basis of the colonies into a nation, would con- 
tinue to be a commercial united one, whatever 
the form of government they should finally set- 
tle down on, and establish. 

The confederation having arisen from the ex- 
igency- of the times, was strong only for its 
main design, and weak when the external pres- 
sure of common danger was relieved. - 

The unsettled position of pyblic affairs for a 


money from the want of trade, and work, and 


the mechanic arts, and the immediate preference 
of the staple produets of her West and East India 
colonies, formerly supplied by the Southern 
states, combined to make all feel the neces- 
sity of a strong Government that all foreign 
nations would respect and treat with, and that 
would bind the states in equal and perpetual in- 
terest. A convention to form a constitution was 
demanded by public opinion throughout the 
country. It was composed of the most distin- 
guished publie characters. Names there were 
which will forever adorn the pages of our coun- 
try’s history. Their difficult task at length ac- 
complished ; every right and interest balanced ; 
every contingency and exigeney provided. for ; 
the states left with their constitutions indepen- 
dent of cach other, and relatively equal; the 
House of Representatives in Congress, repre- 
senting the people; the Senate, the states; the 
judiciary independent arbiters between states, 
and the people of diffeyent states, and disinte- 
rested guardians and expounders of the laws, 


constitution which protects the small states 
against the great, and the rights of every citizen 
of the United States; and even providing for 
the amendments that might be found necessary 
in a deliberate manner, o the “several legisla- 
tures of the states; and of these a large majori- 
ty of them ; committing to the federal govern- 
ment more fully all foreign relations and trea- 
ties—war and peace—the common defence—the 
regulation of commerce, external and internal— 
the liquidation and payment of the public debt— 
and the sole power to derive revenue from im- 
post duties on imported merchandize, and what- 
ever else a national government could do for 
the general welfare. 

It is well remembered that the constitution 
was received from the hands of that august as- 
sembly as. the consummation of the revolution— 
as the realization of nativnal existence. It was 
adopted enthusiastically ; and now, after the ex- 
perience of forty-four years, it has not only giv- 











en origin to the western states, but prospe- 


few years after the war ceased. The want of 


foreign commerce ; the unprotected infancy of 


even of Congress, to protect, inviolate, that 


people from the nation? Who declare them- 
selves competen: to absolve them of their oaths 
of fidelity to the Union, -and to deprive them, 
native or naturalized, of their right to be citi- 
zens of the United States? Who take on them- 
selves the bold assumption of power to break 
up this sacred nationality '—They are a party 
in South Carolina; a aww leading men, who 
have but just carried their election to the state 
offices, and, headed by the Vice-President, call 
themselves the Nullification party, and claim all 
the cotton-planting states, as if the culture of 
cotton was something higher than the culture 
of wheat—as if the planter were not a farmer— 
and as if the south-west were as blind as them- 
selves to their own interest. And, if this 

for dismemberment were to be allowed to have. 
its way, what would South Carolina become— 
a Nation, or a British Colony ? 

The answer isso plain as to puzzle even so- 
phistry. As Great Britain never acknowledged 
the Colony of South Carolina to be separately 
a free, sovereign, and independent state, she 
must necessarily be one of the American states 
or a British colony. To secede is retrocession. 
England may thereupon take ion ; nor 
would this be cause of war, if the United States 
should permit this secession. This, perhaps, is 
what Nullification means. What else can it 
mean, unless it be to usurp the government of 
the United States by force of arms. Let the hi- 
deous features of this monster progeny of am- 
bitious pretenders to patriotism be unmasked to 
the true sons and descendants of the revolution« 
ary heroes of South Carolina, and it will appear 
to them that ancestral names of glorious memo- 
ry have been invoked in impious derision. 

It seems, to common sense, extremely i 
bable that a convention of intelligent men can 
echo the ruinous sentiments of Nullification, or 
entertain the expectation for one moment of be- 
ing sustained by the south-west ; or, of intimi- 
dating the calm and firm minds of the middle 
and northern states. 

This assembly will come together, we 8 
composed also of the talented men of the Ui 
party ; and it is not unlikely, that the convention 
will feel a heavy responsibility, and, seeing their 
true interest in a new light, will appreciate their 
advantages, and give the legislature very differ- 
ent advice from that the desire. They 
will probably recollect that the part of their own 
constitution, under which they are assembled, 
did not contemplate a convention for the pur- 
pose of a conspiracy against the Union, under 
a public and-venerable name of primary assem- 
bly : they were to be assembled on any exigency 
- aes that enn at ae tae 

nited States. are, a special law, 
called to advise the leg’ ne anomalous 
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al law binding, without placing themselves 
above the Supreme Court,—and how are they 
todo that? Can they exempt any officer or ei- 
tizen from his allegiance to the laws? Is it man- 
ly in the Governor and his party to throw on 
this assembly the responsibility of the violent 
measures they may want some countenance to 
= e, that they may seem to emanate from the 

e! 

e think they will feel tod much interest in 
the tranquility of the country to be thus misled, 
by those who modestly ask to be guided while 
they dictate. 

ey will rather recollect how depressed 
South Carolina was after the revolution, and in 
the last war; that her rapid rise to wealth was 
by the operation of the constitution ; that her de-~ 
celine, after the peace in Europe took place, was 
only participation in a general effect ; and that 
her case or condition is not singular, nor irre- 
mediable. That her depression may be raised by 
the regular development of her natural resour- 
ces, just as that of New-York and Pennsylvania 
have been, they will advise the most vigorous 
measures of internal improvement ; to encour- 
age by bounty the culture of the vine, the olive, 
and the mulberry; to invite rather than con- 
temn the mechanic arts; to purchase of the 
heirs of Whitney the secret of further valuable 
improvements in cotton cleaning; to explore 
the best railroad routes to the valley of the Ten- 
nessee, which is to become the great avenue of| 
internal commerce to almost .an equal amount 
as the Ohio, which flows for the west while the 
Tennessee fiows for the south-west,—and being 
capable of steam navigation to Knoxville, if not 
higher, a railroad thence to Charleston will 
make this city the nearest port to the whole 
south-west ; they will advise, not to punish their 
own citizens, nor punish themselves for the 
misfortune of being a constituent member of 
this Union, and a part of a nation that has and 
can again vindicate her rights against any pow- 
er that may attempt the dismemberment of the 
United States. Senex. 





[From the Baltimore American. | 


Power or Steam on Raitroaps.—A Liv- 
a paper states that on the visit of a scien- 
tific gentleman to the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway, some very extraordinary perform- 
ances were effected.. On two occasions, a load 
amounting to 100 tons, was drawn by one en- 
gine from Liverpool to Manchester, a distance 
of about thirty miles, in an hour and a half, be- 
ing at the average rate of twenty miles an hour. 
An eight-horse wagon on a common road is 
eapable of carrying eighttons aday It would 

e one hundred horses, working for the day 
on a turnpike road, to perform the same work 
which was here accomplished by a single steam 
engine in an hour and a half. 


Rariroap rn ALasama.—Meetings have been 
held in the State of Alabama for the purpose of 
adopting means for opening a communication 
from the Tennessee river, through that State 
to the coast. The projected plan is to make a 
Railroad from Selma to the Ten Islands on the 
Coosa river, or to some point on the Tennessee 
river, thus establishing a direct communication 
from Mobile to Tennessee. At a meeting in 
Ashville, held on the 20th ult. it was determined 
to use exertions to carry the Railroad to 
Brown's ferry. 

An act for the incorporation of a company 
for these purposes was passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Alabama Legislature, under the title 
of “The Tennessee and Alabama Railroad 
Company,” and some vigorous steps have, as 
we learn, been taken to prosecute the enter- 
prize—[Baltimore American.] 





The Engine of the Germantown Railroad was set 
in motion last week, with her tender, and moved 
from the Depot in beautiful style, working with 
great ease and uniformity. She proceeded about half, 

a mile beyond the Union tavern, at the township 
lime, and returned immediately, a distance of six 


speed having been ro er at all the road 
crossings, and it being after dark, but a portion of 
her power. was used. 


[From the Dedham Advertiser.] 

Cost or Bap Roaps.—Keeping bad roads is 
very expensive business. The case of Nathan 
Clark vs. Town of Worthington, was recently 
tried before the S. J. Court. This was an ac- 
tion brought to recover damages for an injury 
suffered eduah the defect of a high-way. The 
plaintiff’s horse was frightened at a hole in the 
bridge, and overturned his wagon, by which his 
wife was seriously injured. The defect was 
proved, and it was also proved that the surveyor 
of highways and the selectmen were apprised 
of it before the accident happened, and suffered 
it to remain for a seialioa e time unrepaired. 
The jury returned a verdict for $302, and by 
law the party injured in such a case is entitled 
to double damages, so that the expense of this 
suit to the town of Worthington, cluding da- 
mages, costs, agents and counsel fees, will pro- 
bably amount to near $1,000: a sum sufficient 
to keep the whole road in almost any town in 
good repair for a year, and a-much larger sum 
than most towns expend for that purpose. 








[From the Edinburgh Courant. | 

CurropromE.—This name is given to a lo- 
comotive carriage, invented by our townsman, 
Mr. Ruthven. ‘There are two seats, peeees 
by four wheels, three feet diameter ; two of these 
are fixed on the axle, which has a pinion in the 
centre ; this is made to revolve by two spur- 
wheels, that act as toothed-levers; the power and 
motion are communicated by pulling and pushing 
a vertical lever, having its fulerum on the axle 
of one of the spur-wheels, and a pall jointed to 
it falling on the teeth. The action is the same as 
rowing an oar, with this difference, that the pro- 
pelling power is both to and from. Besides the 
power being applied in this most favorable man- 
ner, it has the advantage of producing any given 
impetus froma vervamendd ated simple arrange- 
ment for exchanging power and motion when 
required, without stopping the carriage tomake 
the change. It can be propelled at upwards of 
ten miles an hour,fand by the application of a 
very effective drag,-the carriage can be made to 
stop when required. It appears to attain to a 
certain extent on land, what is attained in row- 
inga boat. The carriage has made several suc- 
cessful experiments in the London Road, and 
up the steep ascent at the head of the eastern 
road to Leith, communicating with the Calten 
Hill, a rise of about 1 foot in 15. 





Eneuisn Partnts.—Specification of the patent 
granted to George Forrester, Civil Engineer, 
tor certain improvements in Wheels for Car- 
riages and Machinery, which improvements 

_ aré applicable to other purposes. Dated Sep- 

tember 5, 1831 :— , 

To all to. whom these presents shall come, 
&c. &c.—Now know ye, that in compliance 
with the said proviso, L the said George For- 
rester, do hereby declare, that the nature of my 
said invention, and the manner in which the 
same is performed, are described and ascertain- 
ed in and by the following description thereof, 
reference being had to the drawing hereunto 
annexed, (that is to say)— 

My invention consistsin a peculiar mode of| 
combining cast iron with wrought or malleable 
iron in the construction of wheels of all descrip- 
tions, (excepting those of such small dimen- 
sions as the wheels of clocks and watches,) 
and in the application of the same-principle of 
construction to the framing for steam engines 
and machinery, the arches of bridges, and ‘in 
every case in which cast iron framimg may be 
employed, and wherein great strength and light- 
ness are desiderata. 

My mode of accomplishing the aforesaid com- 
bination is as follows :—I make a skeleton, or 
light frame, of wrought iron, or steel, of the 
shape of the article required, but of considera- 
bly , he dimensions ; this skeleton I render 





miles, at a speed of about 28 miles to the hour, her 


bright, free from oxide, and clean, by any con- 





venient ion, such as grinding, scouring, 
and filing, to adapt it to receive a ‘of 
lead, F ana tin, or zinc, or any mix- 
ture of those metals, such coa' being per- 
formed by similar means to aa used tn the 
well known process called “ tinning.” The 
article to be cast having been moulded in sand 
(or loam) inthe common way, the skeleton, 
coated as before mentioned, is carefully laid in 
the middle of the respective parts of the mould, 
projecting pieces being, attached to the skeleton 
to keep it in its proper place ; the mould is now 
closed, and the cavities formed by ‘the pattern 
are to be filled up with ftuid cast iron, which 
completes the operation. Nag 
By this mode of embodying or enveloping 
wrought iron or steel skeletons of the shape of 
the intended article, with cast iron, the lat- 
ter material is not injured in its tenacity, while 
the former is considerably improved, and thus 
the important qualities of toughness and infran- 
gibility are introduced into forms more perfect, 
and structures more solid than can be obtained 
in wrought iron alone. To prevent misconcep- 
tion, I annex a drawing illustrative of the con- 
struction of one of the cating objects of my in- 
vention, that of wheels for railway carr. 
and which will also serve satisfactorily to ex- 
plain the mode of applying the principle of con- 
struction to the purposes boihes named. 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 





Fig. 5. 





Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 





DrscripTion oF THE Drawina.—Fig. 1 ex- 
hibits a side view of the wrought iron or skele- 
ton framing before described. : 
Fig. 2 shows an edge or outside view of the 
peripheral ring of the skeleton, showing its pro- 
“eomygue breadth, and containing a number. of 
oles made throughout its circumference for 
the purpose of allowing the fluid iron, in casting, 
to flow through the holes, and fix itselfina solid 
mass around the skeleton. ; : 
Fig. 3 represents a section of the wheel jin 
the line of its motion, the blank line showing 
the skeleton embodied in the cast iron. 
Fig. 4 shows a section of the wheel through 
its diameter, including two of the spokes ; and 
Fig. ‘ords_a perspective view of the entire 
wheel.—[Rep, Pat. Inv.] 


[From Babbage’s Economy on Machine 
One of the most singular advan | we de. 
rive from machinery is in the cheek which it 
affords against the inattention, the idleness, or 
the knavery of human agents. Few decupa. 
tions are more wearisome than co a 8e- 
ries of repetitions of the same fact ; the num. 








ber of paces we walk affords a good 
measure of distance passed over, but the value 
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of this is much enhanced by possessing an in- 
strument, the pedometer, which will count for 
us the number of steps we have made. A piece 
of mechanism of this kind is sometimes applied 
to count the number of turns made by the wheel 
of a carriage, and thus to indicate the distance 
travelled ; an iristrument. similar in ‘its object, 
but differing in its construction, has been-used 
for counting the number of strokes made by 2 
steam engine, and the number of coins struc 
ma press. One of the simplest instruments 
for ceenting any series of operations, was con- 
trived by Mr. Donkin.* 


Another instrument for registering is used in 
some establishments for schinineing and em- 
bossing. Many hundred thousand yards of eal- 
icoes and stuffs pass weekly through these op- 
erations, and as the price paid for the process is 
small, the value of the time spent in measuring 
them would bear a considerable proportion to 
the profit. A machine has, therefore, been con- 
trived for measuring and registering the length 
of the goods as they pass rapidly through the 
hands of the operator, and all chance of erro- 
neous counting is thus avoided. 


Perhaps the most useful contrivance of this 
kind is one for ascertaining the vigilance of a 
watchman. It is a piece of mechanism connec- 
ted with a clock placed in an apartment to 
which the watchman has not access ; but he is 
ordered to pull a string situated in a certain part 
of his round once in every hour. The instru- 
ment, aptly called a tell-tale, informs the owner 
whether the man has missed any, and what 
hours during the night. 





* See transactions of the Society of Arts, 
1819, p. 116. 





Tus Macic or Macuinery.—The following is an 
account of Mr. Babbage’s extraordinary calculating 
machine, as described by Sir David Brewster, in his 
Natural Magic :—-‘‘ Of aj] the machines which have 
been constructed in modern times, the calculating 
machine is, doubtless, the mdst extraordinary.— 
Pieces of mechanism for performing particular 
arithmetical operations have been long ago con- 
atructed, bat these bear no comparison, either in 
ingenuity of in magnitude, to the grand design con- 
caval, and nearly executed, by Mr. Babbage.— 
Great as the’ power of mechanism is known to be, 

we venture to say, that many of the most intel. 
igent of oar readers will scarcely. admit it to be 
possible that astronomical and navigation tables 
can be accurately computed by machinery ; that the 
machine can itself correct the errors which it may 
commit ; and that the results of its calculations, 
when absolutely free from error, can be printed off 
without the aid of human hands or the operation of 
human intelligence. Al! this, however, Mr. Bab. 
bage’s machine can do ; and, as I have had the advan- 
tage of seeing it actually calculate, and of studying 
its eonstruction with Mr. Babbage himself, I am 
able te make the above statement on personal obser- 
» The calculating machine, new constructing 
under the superintendence of the inventor, has been 
executed at the expense of the British Government, 
and is, of course, their property. It consists essen- 
tially of two parts, a calculatiag part and a printing 
part, both of which are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. — views; for the whole advan. 
tage would be lost if the computations made by the 
machine were‘copied by human hands and transfer- 
ed to t af the common process. The greater 
part of the culating machinery is already construc. 
ted, and exhibits workmanship of such extraordinary 
skill and beauty that nothing approaching to it has 
been wanaeed. In order to execute it, particularly 
those parts of the apparatus which are dissimilar te 
any used in ordinary mechanical construction, tools 
and of great expense and complexity 
have been‘invented and constructed: and, in many 
instances, contrivances of singular ingenuity have 
been résdrted to, which cannot fail to prove exten. 
sively useful in various branches of the mechanica] 
arte, The drawings of this machinery, which form 
e Jarge of the work, and on which all the centri 
vanee has been bestowed,and all the alterations made, 
s of 400 souare feet of surface, and are 
with extraordinary care and ision. In 
iad Oe piece of mechanism, in which interrap- 
ted m are propagated, simultaneously, along a 
Steat variety of trains of mechanism, it might have 


)been supposed that obstructions would arise, or even 
incompatibilities oecur from the impracticability of 
foreseeing all the possible combinations of the parts ; 
bat this doubt has been entirely removed by the con- 
stant employment of a system of mechanical nota 
tion, invented by Mr. Babbage, which places dis- 
tinetly in view, at every instant, the progress of mo. 
tion through all the parts of this or any other ma- 
chine, and, by writing down in tables the times requi- 
red for all the movements, this method renders it easy 
to avoid all risk of two opposite actions arriving, at 
the same instant, at any part of the engine. In the 
printing part of the machine, less pregress has been 
made in.the actual exccution than in the calculating 
part. The cause of this is, the greater difficulty of 
its contrivance, not for transferring the computations 
from the calculating part to the copper or other plate 
destined to receive it, but for giving to the plate jt- 


P-|self that number and variety of movements which 


the forms adopted in printed tables may call for in 
practice. The practical object of the ealculating en- 
gine is, to compute and printa great variety and ex- 
tent of astronomical and navigation .tables which 
could not be done without enormous intellectual and 
manual labour, and which, even if executed by such 
labour, could not be calculated with the requisite ae- 
curacy. Mathematicians, astronomers, and navigat 

ors, do not require to be infermed of the real value 
of such tables ; but it may be proper to state, for the 
information of others, that seventeen large folio vo 

lumes of logarithmic tables alone were calculated 
at an enormous expense, by the French Government 
and that the British Government regarded these ta 

bles to be of such national value that they proposed 
to the Frenck Board of Longitude to print an abridg- 
ment of them at the joint expense of the two na 

tions, and offered to advance £5,000 for that pur- 
pose.. Besides logarithmic tables, Mr. Babbage’s ma- 
chine will calculate tables of the powers and pro 

ducts of numbers, and all astronomical tables for de- 
termining the positions of the sun, moon, and pla. 
nets ; and the same mechanical principles have ena- 
bled him to integrate innumerable equations of finite 
differences ; that is, when the equation of difference 
is given, he can, by setting an engine, produce, at the 
end of a given time, any distant term which may be 
required, or any succession of terms commencing at 
a distant peint. Besides the cheapness and celerity 
with which this machine will perform its work, the 
absolute accuracy ofthe printed results deserves es. 
pecial notice. By peculiar contrivances, any small er- 
ror produced by accidental dust, or by any slight 
iuaccnracy in one of the wheels, is corrected as soon 
as it ie transmitted to the next ; and this is done in 
such a manner as effectually to prevent any accumu- 
lation of small errors from producing an erroneous 
figure in the result.” 





= = 
its own atigles, so as to form a solid herd sur- 
face, and therefore it follows, that when that 
material is laid upon the road, it must remain 
in the situation in which it is placed without 
ever being moved again; and what I find fault 
with putting quantities of gravel on the road is, | 
that before it becomes useful it must move its 
situation and be in constant motion. 


In order to attain the advantage you allude to 
in the angular materials, I take it for granted, it 
is your plan to have the larger pieces of gravel 
well broken !—Certainly ; but f mean further, 
that in digging the gravel near London, and 

laces where there are vast quantities of loam, 
and that loam adhering to every particel of the 
gravel, however small, I should recommend to 
leave the very small or fine part of the gravel in 
the pits, and to make use of the larger part 
which can be broken, for the double purpose of 
having the gravel laid on the road im an angular 
shape, and that the operation of breaking it is 
the most effectual operation for beating off the 
loam that adheres to the pieces of gravel. 
There are other cases besides that of gravel, in 
which I should think it unprofitable to lift .a 
road. The road between Cirencester and Bath 
is made of very soft stone, and is of so brittle a 
nature, that if it were lifted it would rise in sand, 
and there would be nothing to lay down again 
that would be useful. I should not recommend 
lifting of freestone roads for the same reason, 
because it would go so much to sand that there 
would be very little to lay down again. I will 
explain what I have done to that road between 
Cirencester and Bath: I was obliged to lift alit- 
tle of the sides of the road in order to give it shape, 
but in the centre of the road, we, what our men 
call, “shaved it;”’ it was before in the state 
which the country people cal] “ gridironed,” 
that is, it wasin long ridges with long hollows 
between, and we cut down the high part to a 
level with the bottom of the furrows, and took 
the materials and sifted them at the side of the 
road,and returned what was useful] to the 
centre. 

Can you state whether the plan adopted on 
this road has increased or diminished the ex- 
pense '—I think the expenses, by the last ac- 
count, were rather within the expenditure of the 
former year, even including the new surveyor’s 
wages. They had been in the practice of al- 
lowing about £32 a week to the two surveyors 
as the ordinary expenditure ; I directed the new 





Extracts from J. Loudon M’Adam’s Examina- 
tion before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in the year 1819—continued. 


Uninfluenced by the state of the weather !— 
Perfectly so. 
In your experience, have you observed that 
on gravel roads the materials are generally very 
unskilfally and improperly applied !—Generally 
so. Ithink always 1 may say, for I think I 
never saw them skilfully or properly managed. 
Have you adopted the mode of washing the 
gravel ?—No; I think that is a more expensive 
process than is necessary. 


Do you think it more expensive than screen- 
ing !—A great deal more so, and I have another 
reason for objecting to that, with respect to the 
gravel near London; the loam adheres so 
strongly to it that no ordinary washing’ will 
clean it. The loam is detached from the gravel 
iby the united effort of the water on the road, 
and the travelling, by which the roads near 
London become so excessively dirty; but it 
would be impossible to detach the loam from the 
gravel in the pits, by throwing water on it; I 
have tried the experiment and know the fact. 
.To what particular practice do you allude, 
when you inform the Pocmmniaine that gravel is 
unskilfully applied to the roads in general !—I 
see that on gravel roads, the gravel is put on 
after being very imperfectly sifted, and the large 
pieces not being broken, and the gravel is laid 
on the middle of the read and allowed to find 
its own way tothe sides. Now the nnme of; 
road-making I think the most valuable, is to put 





surveyors not to exceed that sum upon any ac- 
count whatever, including their own wages: 
but formerly they paid that sum, and paid the 
surveyor his wages at the end,of the quarter or 
half-year in addition: therefore I consider the 
sum expended upon the road is rather within 
the former. expenditure than otherwise, except 
with regard to two dangerous slips which took 
place at Swainswick-hill, which I consider as 
perfectly extra. 

In the formation of roads under your man- 
agement, to what shape do you give the prefer- 
ence ; I allude to the convex shape or the flat? 
—TI consider a road should be as flat as possible 
with regard to allowing the water to run off at 
all, because a carriage ought to stand upright 
in travelling as much as possible. I have gen- 
erally made roads three inches higher in the 
centre than-I have at the sides, when they are 
18 feet wide; if the road be smooth and well 
made, the water will run off very easily in such 
a slope. 

Do you consider a road so made will not be 
likely to wear hollow in the middle, so as to al- 
low the water to stand, after it has been used 
for some time ?—No; when a road is made flat, 
people will not follow the middle of it as they 
do when itis made extremely convex. Gentle- 

men will have observed that in roads very con- ~ 
vex, travellers generally follow the track in the 
middle, which is the only place where a carriage 
can run upright, by which means three fur- 
rows are made by the horses and the wheels, 


very convex road than on one which is reason» 








broken stone upon a road, which shall unite by 


ably flat, [To be continued.} 












and the water continually stands there: and I 
think that more water actually stands upona _ 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 


[From the Philadelphia Album.] 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
. DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

The internal disorders of cattle may with pro- 
priety be divided into two classes. 

First, those of the organs subservient to di- 
gestion and chylification ; secondly, those of the 
sanguiferous system, or blood vessels. The 
former may be cured by means of the three 'sim- 
ple proscriptions I have alluded to; the latter by 
the fleam. In both, however, the animal's diet 
is an object of the greatest importance, for to 
what purpose would it be to remove the accu- 





~ mulated matter which occasions the disordered 


state of the digestive organs, where the animal 
is still kept on the same diet which produced it; 
or what benefit could be expected from relieving 
the vital organs when oppressed by a redundan- 
cy of blood, if the animal were ‘atterwards al- 
lowed to feed at pleasure, and form as much blood 


been done the opening drench must be given,|to above 100, and the appetite is usually lost. All: 
and the animal turned into a bare pasture, where|these symptoms quisitly increase, and unless: 
she must be for some time attended, and have)the animal is properly treated, terminate fatally: 
the fermenting food removed from the mouth as|Bleeding is the essential remedy, and must be . 
it is thrown up ; without this precaution it may |performed as early as possible. The pened * 
be ruminated, and again swallowed, and the/of blood drawn should not be regarded, ut the 
third and fourth stomach so filled with it as to\effect which is produced by it, that is, faintness ; 
produce the flatulent colic, and ‘a fatal inflam-|this-gradually ceases, and after a few hours he 
mation of the stomach and bowels, from exces-'appears relieved and cheerful, and often desi- 
sive distention of the air which would be gen-|rous of food. But’this must be given cautious- 
erated, for in those cavities air could not escape|ly ; the barest pasture is the best place for him ; 
upwards in consequence of their valvular struc-|but he may be allowed now and then a quart or 
ture. Should this fresh disorder, through neg-|two of fresh whey, which will serve to 
ligence, be permitted to happen, the opening |the stomachs and bowels. This remedy (bleed- 
drench is still the best remedy that can be em- ling to faintness,) always succeeds pertectly if 
ployed. Another method is sometimes made!employed in season, and followed by a suitable 
use of for relieving an animal in this disorder, diet. In the month of September and October, 
which is commonly named hoven, blown, or|scouring often takes place, especially in ahimals 
blasted,* that is, a sharp knife is plunged through |predis sed to the disorder by hereditary weak- 
the left side into the distended rumen, or first|ness, ses calving, weakness of the stomach 
stomach. The part where it is most prominent and bowels, gradually induced from several 
is chosen, viz: between the last rib and the hip)winters feeding on bad hay, Animals that 


again, in a short time, as that which had been|bone ; and always on the left side. The air|heve been taken from their native soil and cli- 


drawn off? 

In the treatment of the disorders of cattle, at- 
terition to feeding is an essential object, and is 
equally, or more important, as a means of pre- 


being thus eompletely let out, the wound isimate, are also subject to this disorder, as well 
closed by a pitch plaster, and the animal turned as remarkably good milkers, and this is the pe- 
into a bare pasture, where it may get plenty of riod when scouring generally commences. In 
exercise and little food, that is, after the fer-|this case the cordial astringent drench must be 


vention; for it is not too much to assert, that}menting food has been removed from the mouth /given every morning and evening, as directed in 
nearly ail their disorders originate in improper|as before described. This method, however, is'the Compendium, but must always be preceded 


management as to feeding. A morbid suscepti- 
bility, or a predisposition to disease, may be pro- 
pagated by negligence in breeding, and may be 


produced by taking animals from their native|proposed by Dr. Munroe. The wound in the in season, and if the time of year will 


eventually injurious, and must be superseded by by the opening drench, at whatever period the 
that of introducing a probang, and letting outjdisease may occur. This remedy, I have rea- 
the confined air by the mouth; a method first/son to believe, will always succeed, if em at bar! 
mit o 


so'l and climate, and placing them in colder sit-|rumen, as it heals, always adheres to the side,|the animal being kept at grass. 
uations; for cold and moisture are often power-|and thus a regular contraction of the cavity is) In very cold and wet weather, when shelter 
ful agents in lessening the vital power, and és-jever afterwards prevented, and rumination|becomes necessary, intervals of fine weather 


pecially that of the digestive organs. 


Still the|thereby rendered difficult and imperfect. Some-jmust be taken advantage of, for some grass and 


fe and often the immediate cause of their |times when an animal is turned into good grass,/some exercise are essential to recovery * and 
isorder, is improper feeding. The most fruitfuljespecially about the month of August and Sep-|when grass is deficient, either in quantity or 
source of disease in cattle, and especially milch/tember, when the grass is high and abundant, quality, the best food is good hay, in moderate 
cows, is bad hay,* and even such as is by many|from having been well watered, they eat a great|quantity, and mashes of good fresh bran with a 


considered tolerably good. ‘The fibrous parts of|deal during both day and night, but not so muchja little ground malt. A 


such hay gradually accumulate between the 
leeves of the third, or foliated stomach ; here 


they are compressed from time to time, and be-|come so oppressed, that they lie down on the strengthened ; and when 


andful of wheat flour 
as to hinder rumination. Thus they gradually|also may be stirred into each pail of water. In 
fill all the stomachs, and towards morning be-|this way the animal may be restored and 
ass becomes nour- 


come matted together, and being detained by|cold grass, which is, perhaps, wet or covered|ishing, and the weather favorable, the green 
numerous papille, with which the surface of the|with hoar frost. Digestion is thus put a stop to, fields will effectually recover her. Those are 
leaves is covered, produces at length a morbid/and the ‘animal often suffocated by the exces-jall internal disorders of cattle, except the con- 


eondition of the fourth stomach, and often of the|sive distentions of the stomachs. 


n this disor-|tagious epidemic, named murrain, or pest, and 


bowels also. The most common symptom ofjder, which is commonly called fog sickness, the|the epidemic catarrh, named distemper, or in- 


this state of the digestive organs is named the 


robang must be introduced, and the opening/fluenza. These are inflammatory disorders of 


yellows :* from the milk in one of the quarters of, reach given. The animal must then be made|the highest degree, and if curable, as the latter 


the udder becoming of a yellow color, and 
stringy, as it is termed, that is, mixed with small 
filamentous coagula, or curds, often offensive in 
emell and taste, and sometimes streaked with 
blood. The acrimony of the milk causes a 
swelling and hardening of the quarter ; and un- 
less it is drawn off several times a-day, it often 
so inflames the cellular texture of the udder as 
to terminate in suppuration, and an obliteration 
of the receptacle, or quarter, as it is commonly 
named. The opening drench never fails of eu- 
ring this disorder, .if given in season,-and one 
dose is sufficient ; after taking it, the animal 
must be kept at grass, as that food, and the ex- 
ereise used in obtaining it, is essential to her re- 
covery. In higher degrees-.of this disorder, 
where the cow ceases to ruminate, or chew the 
eud, where the appetite goes off, and the milk is 
aimostentirely lostin all the quarters, the drench 
should be assisted by whey, as directed in the 
treatment of red water; and when scouring 
succeeds, the cordial astringent drench must be 
_ given, as directed in the treatment of scouring 
or scantering. The swollen udder requires only 
the application of sweet oil, or foot oil. 

When cattle are turned suddenly into good 
pasture, they sometimes fill the rumen or 
paunch so hastily, and so distend it, that it is 
rendered incapable of returning the food to the 
rnouth for rumination. Fermentation then takes 

lace, by which much air is generated, and the 
yee tion soon becomes such as to suffocate 
the animal, unless relief is afforded by introdu- 
_ cing the instrument named a probang, and let- 
ling out the confined air. As soon as this has 





_* Unwholesome water is often a cause of dis- 


to move if possible, and the food that is thrown|always is, can be cured only by the most co- 
up into the mouth must be removed. Here,|pious early bleeding. An absurd apprehension 
also, a bare pasture is necessary afterwards ; no/jof fatal debility, and of the putrid nature of the 
other medicine is required ; but a free access to;|disorder, must never prevent this remedy from 
water is necessary to soften and carry off the ac-|being employed with boldness, nor should the 


cumulated food, and when this has been accom-|animal ever be taken-from grass, and the open 
plished, the cordial astringent drench may be 
necessary, morning and evening, for two or|Contagion, however, must always be guarded 
three days, to restore the tone of the injurediagainst with the utmost care. 


fields, as is often done in the epidemic eatarrh. 


Tonics and 
stomachs and bowels. It is probable, however,|stimulants are poisons in those disorders, and 
that this would be more effectually, though more|bleeding and grass are the only remedies ever 
slowly accomplished, by keeping the animal in|required. I have now endeavored to give a 
a bare pasture. simple, but comprehensive view of the internal 
Sometimes when the animal is kept in rich)disorders of cattle, and such as may lead to their 
pasture during the month of June, the appetite|prevention. I indulge a hope that the proprie- 
is powerful, and the digestion quick and perfect, |tors of cattle may be led by this, and the other 
and thus, in a short time, so much rich blood is|essays-I have written, to reflect upon the sub- 
formed as to éxceed the capacity of the blood |ject, and give a fair trial to the curative and pre- 
vessels, and then inflammation is produced in)ventive measures I have proposed. It should be 
some vital organs, and nothing but the most cd-!recollected, however, that the success of the 
pious depletion of the bloed vessels will save|remedies I have suggested can be insured only 
the animal’s life. ‘The lungs are the part most|by an early and careful application. Disorders 
likely to suffer, and next,,fhe brain and the kid-/are often neglected until they become incurable ; 
neys: producing mad staggers, or the inflam-|and then the most absurd and expensive drenches 
matory red water: and in steers or heifers, orjare frequently had recourse to. _ In Downitig’s’ 
in yearlings, the quarter ill is thus produced. In|book on cattle medicine, a pint of port wine and 
all cases of internal inflammation, the animal|a quart of strong beer are prescribed for one 
appears stupid ahd heavy; the breathing is dis- ais ices 
turbed : the nose and the upper lip hot anddry;| *I have lately been informed that many 
the horns hot, especially at the roots, and the/scouring cows have been cured by giving once 
vessels of the eye distended. The pulse rises or twice a day a drench made by boiling three 
‘ or four sheets of large common writing 
*I have lately been informed that hovenjin three pints of skimmed milk, ti-wors ss ma 
or blasted cattle have been quickly relieved by|a pulp. One pint of this is a dose; and: 
giving four ounces of carbonate of soda, half a/eorrespondent adds, that he has never known 














rson who gave me this information says, hejand turned out for exercise when the weather 
; is 


never known this to fail, fine. 








in cattle, especially milch 


Bit oe oe, 






pint of castor oil, and a pint of water. ‘Thejto fail. The cow is fed on the sweetest hay, 
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mse, a8 a vehicle for grains of paradise and 

d other drugs; and in another receipt a quart 
of port wine is prescribed for one dose. Some- 
times a choice is offered the reader between beer 
and urine, as if their properties were similar. 
The cordial astringent drench, including the 
beer,. will cost about four pence ; the opening 


i 
' 


however did not suffer materially, for it t 


was the plant exposed to frosty nights, but it'are cultivated, but not much esteemed. 
suffered pce assaults from Ph aa winds, by|kins are principal articles, in cone ht ng 
one of which the summit was broken off; and ture ; and several, particularly cucurbita melo- 
I thus lost my first blossom-buds. The plant pepo and moschata duchesne, are grown to 

w great perfection. The last of these sometimes 
out six or seven fine lateral shoots, and now!attains from three to four feet long, and an hun- 
stands four feet high, with a branchy head, dred pounds in weight. Solanum melongena 


drench is more expensive, and costs from ajcovered with its beautiful orange-colored blos-|and lycopersicum, (egg SE and tomatoes,) 


shilling to eighteen pence. But one is always 
sufficient. ‘The strong cordials given to cattle, 
orvéven the beer in which they are given, which 
is seldom less than a quart, may afford relief in 
some disorders, but they certainly weaken the 
stomach, and thereby increase the tendency to 
disease. The weaker the cordial the better, 
provided it be strong enough to produce the de- 
sired effect, and then it may be so repeated as, 
with due attention to diet, to render ‘that effect 
more durable, and even permanent. In scour- 
ing cattle I have not yet known the cordial 
astringent to fail. 

Proprietors would find great advantage in di-| 
recting the medical treatment of their stock 
themselves, and still more were they to attend 
carefully. to preventive measures. Were the 
practice to become general, of making hay m 
the early part of June, when the grass 1s in 
flower, it would go a great way in preventing 
the diseases of horses and cattle. In the former 
animal the only other conditions required for 
the preservation of health, would be to give such 
hay. with moderation, to work him fairly, and 

ord him such treatment as he has a just claim 
to, for all his disorders are occasioned by hard 
work, by excessive exertion, and by feeding up- 
on hay. The crop, when cut early, may be less; 
in quantity, but this is abundantly compensated 
for by its superior quality, and the after-grass 
would be infin 





nitely better. 





[From the London Horticultural Register.| 


CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS BY 
CUTTINGS. 

From various, though not accurately noted 
trials, I am satisfied, that many of the best an- 
nuals which are universally raised from seeds 
only can successfully be cultivated by cuttings. 
A double advantage must result from this mode 
of cultivation ; for, first, the trouble and risk at- 
tendant on the progress of the young seedlings 
during the dark and humid autumnal and win- 
ter months, will be obviated ; .and secondly, the 
periods of flowering will be altered and greatly 
extended. One recent instance, I can point out 
with sufficient accuracy. Referring to my dia- 

, I find, under the date September 21st, ‘1831, 

t four cuttings of Coreopsis Tinctoria were 
taken off from an old plant, at the axille of the 
leaves (i. e. the points where the leaf-stalks em- 
erge from the stems ;) and placed in pots, in 
a soil composed of light loam and leaf-mold : 
each cutting might be about three inches long. 
The pots were plunged in the earth of a melon- 
ry, and covered with a small bell-glass. 

I could not pay the plants that attention which 
they really required, in consequence of an alter- 
ation, that was.made in the pit; and by which 
—s of its vegetable tenants were greatly in- 
jured. 


half-a-crown ; and twenty or thirt 


of the summer, a rather peculiar object. 


} 
fact of importanee, it is this, the coreopsis may 
not only be propagated in the autumn by cut- 
tings, but it will endure almost any variety of 
temperature, after being once fairly established, 
and in a healthy growing condition. My house 
was frequently heated by the sun to eighty-five, | 
ninety, and one hundred degrees, (the thermom-| 
eter suspended in the shade) during the months 
of March and April ; and after the plant was re- 
moved into the open border, the external tem- 
perature was in several instances below thirty- 
five degrees. : " 

The fact that various annuals, the balsam, 
coreopsis, and others. may be raised from cut- 
tings, is doubtless known now to many ; but! 
the constitutional hardihood by which some 
can support great and sndden transitions, may 
not be so generally known. 

Though I ‘may not have added much to_ the 
stock of scientific information, by this commu- 
nication, I hopeI shall be as fortunate as to in- 
duce many persons to prosecute experiments 
upon subjects which may afford much pleasure 
and rational enjoyment; and perhaps,-lead to 
discoveries of great and permanent utility. 

G. 








July 2, 1882.. 





HORTICULTURE OF VENICE. 


The principal Melons are the Melamocesini, 
easily known by the stem, being from two to 
three inches thick, and very knobby. The Can- 
teleups, with yellowish or whitish flesh—the 
Rhampaghini, which climb on trees and shrubs, 
and have their fruit closely covered with a whi- 
tish net—and the Buchari (Bucharian melon), 
much cultivated on the islands of the Levant.| 
These latter melons are of an eliptic form ; their 
skin is smooth, and of a whitish yellow ; the 
flesh is sugary, ofa white color, and in the cen- 
tre, where the seeds are contained, it is hollow. 








length, and several pounds in weight; their; 
principal merit, however, is that they will keep 
good till Christmas, if kept in a dry and cool 
place.’ It is remarkable, that pieces of this-very| 
sweet fruit become intensely bitter when rotten.| 
The seeds of the melons are generally put in| 
good wine a short time before they are sown, 





soms. The larger flowers are of the diameter artichokes, carrots, radishes, spinac s 
of a caowikWieek the smaller are as large as! ple broccoli, are very fine ; 0 ee 
y of such|veral species of asparagus, which are there used, 

flowers on a plant so erect and well balanced|4re- plentiful; but kohl-rabi, and eommon win- 
as mine is, form a beautiful, and at this period|ter cabbage, are not known. Celery 
“> ~Inear the sea. 


N ows wild 
Fennel! forms an eatable bulb a- 


I wish to call the reader’s attention to one,bove the root, for which it is much cultivated, 
as well as for its aromatic seeds. Lettuces are 
\used only when young plants : they never form 


a head, in consequenee of the heat of 

mate.—[Pruss. Gard. Soc.] 
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Larer From France.—By the Rhone, from Hay- 
re, we have papers of the 20th ult. 

M. Berryer, member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
arrested as an accomplice of the Duchess of Berri, 
had been tried and acquitted by the Assize Court of 


ithe Leire and Chero. The Attorney General aban- 


doned the prosecution, so obvious were the fraud 
and infamy of the means used by the agents of the 
Government to impute crime. The Gazette de 


France of 20th October furnishes in a supplement “ 


the particulars of the trial, of which we will give 
some account to-morrow. 


There is nothing later from England than we have 
direct, nor from Portugal. 


In the Havre Journal of 20th October, we find 


| London dates, by express, of the 17th. 


The Courier of that day says,—* We have al- 
ready announced that the English fleet destined for 


jthe Scheldt is ordered to assemble by the 5th of 


November at Spithead. We are now enabled to 
give an exact list of the ships to compose it :—The 
Talavera 74, Wellesley 74, Revenge 76, Spartiat 76, 
Donegal 74, Vernon 50, Southampton 50, Stag 46, 
Castor 36, Conway 28, Volage 28, Nimrod 18, Chil. 
ders 18, Rover 18, Scout 18, Satellite 18, Larne 18, 
and Snake of 16 guns. The steamboats Radaman- 
thus and Dee, armed with the largest sized cannon, 
are to accompany the expedition.” 


Spain.—Madrid papers, of the 9th October, con- 


They are sometimes. one and ‘a half feet in'tain the royal decrees, substituting Don Joseph de 


Campegne, as Minister of Justice, for M. Calomarde, 
dismissed; and M. Zea Bermuda, as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, for Count Alcadie, dismissed, and so 
of the Ministers in succession. Thon follows this 
decree, declaring the Queen, Regent ad interim: 
Considering the delay-to which public affairs are 


which is done in April. Holes of one and a half|sabject by reason of my impaired health which pre. 
feet in diameter.are made five feet apart; they|vemts my attending to them as much as I desire, and 
are nearly filled with dung, and five or six seeds|*5 ‘he interests of the people whom God has com. 
are sown in each, and covered with light soil./™ited to my care, require, 1 have thought fit tode. 


I however succeeded well with one of|'T'wo of the strongest plants only are left after clare ss capable of replacing me momentarily and 


the cuttings, and this was finally placed in a 
small pine stove during the winter. Here, the 
temperature was never very high, because my 
object was not to force any part to grow du- 
ring the dark months; and therefore as the 
climate very ay nea did not exceed from 
forty-five to fifty degrees, 1 am confident that a 
n-house, or even a sitting room, 

would have afforded sufficient protection. 
The plant was kept in the stove till it attain- 
ed the height of about three feet : it had one sim- 
ple and erect stem, and was in strong and vig- 
orous health. In May, it disclosed the first flow- 
‘er-bud at the summit, and then the plant which 
had been kept in a pot of the forty-eight size, 
as removed to a thirty two. I at that period 

k it from the stove, and placed it in the dwel- 
ling house, in a window with a south-east as- 
; and in a few days afterwards removed 
from the pot, and planted in a flower border. 







; ; during my malady, the Queen. beloved 
they come up, and during their growth the most! omy ves PAB sei 
luxuriant shoots are cut out. articular atten- SeMne tae God will be pleased soom to restoge “eo 


u 3 q M health. I am firm! rsuaded m it spouse 
tion must be paid to observe the time of ripen-| wij} justify my pairs B3 by the lene aes toa me, 
ing of the fruit, which generally occurs at mid-| and by the tender solicitude with which she has al- 


day, and is known by the aromatic smell thrown}ways sought to interest ; 

out. The melons must then be cut, from the ras pss subjects. warm wtren int 
vine, and kept in a cool, dry place, as they lose) You will have this understood, and see that itis - 
their flavor entirely when left a few hours on|executed by those whom it concerns. 

the plant after their ripening. Not only the| St. Ildefonso, 6th Oct. (With the King’s rubric.) 


flesh of these melons is employed for food, but; On the following day the Queen issued an act of 


also the seeds, which, when bruised, and put :' 
into water with sugar, makes very soetab rs clemency and amnesty, to commemorate her ap- 


liquid (semuda.) The Water-melons are also pointment, and the birth day of the Infanta, Marie 
very extensively cultivated, much in the same Isabella Louisa. Its terms are “a 





(angurie zuecarine) brownish yellow, with black} fgporg 
spots. The fruit’ weighs from ten. to fifty) 


pounds, and a criterion of its ripeness is when, The speech of the King of Holland on the open. . 








way as the others. The seeds of the common)|to all persons imprisoned, in Madrid and other pri- s 
sort are black, and those of the better variety/sons of the kingdom, who may be worthy of such ; 


on being struck, it gives a hollow sound—or, ing of the new Legislative session, on the 15th Oc. : 
By eo doing I acted prematurely, for not only| when it cracks on being squeezed. Cucumbers|tober, the former one having closed on the 13th, is 
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eertainly indicative of a determined purpose to stand 
upon his rights. We annex a translation of the 
speech, and merely add here that in Paris rumors 
were rife that the French army would immediately 
advance and invest Antwerp. , 


Speech of the King of Holland. 

High and Mighty Lords:—During the last 
months of Hip od lately finished, I frequent- 
ly indulged the hope of being able at the open. 
ing of this session, to announce to you- the 
termination of that state of uneasiness in which for 


ian Revolution. My hopes have not been 
wholly realized : the longanimity which Holland has 
bare dir g and the sacrifices I have imposed upon 
myself, instead of conducing to a reasonable solu- 
tion of our difficulties, have only served to increase 
the exactions attempted te be forced on us. 

The communications, which by my order will be 
submitted to you, touching the state of the negotia- 
tions, will convince you that the condescension e- 
vineced by us has reached its farthest limits, those in- 
dicated by the honor, the independence and the safe. 
ty of the nation. Meanwhile it is agreeable for me to 
have it in my power to announce to you H.and M. 
L. that-I have received from foreign powers renewed 
marks of their interest. It is not less interesting fer 
me in this state of things to be able to give those 
powers the assurance that the means of defence or- 
gen-zed along our frontiers are in the most satisfac. 
tory condition, and that our sea and land forces de- 
serve the highest commendation for their discipline, 
the warlike ardor and their fidelity; and thus fully 
answer to the constant care and attention we have 
bestowed on them. 

If, contrary to all expectation, the interests of 
oyr country, High and Mighty Lords should require 
a great display of force, I possess at this moment all 
the means necessary for such an exigency, and have 
the fullest confidence of the assent of the nation to 
their being employed. 

The provincial and communal authorities have 
clesed their labors as to the raising of the Militia 
and the Communal guards for the present year ; 
these labors have been despatched rapidly and with 
great order. The Young conscripts manifest the 
greatest ardor to join their brothers.in-arms: they 
already rival in zeal our tried soldiers in the faithful 
accomplishment of their duties. 

The fate of the defenders of our country has ex- 
cited my liveliest solicitade. All the military ser- 
vices are secured by the genereus gifts of the inhab. 
itants, 

In the midst of the interior, and the satisfactory 
tranquillity of the country, our colonies are provided 
with the troops and vessels necessary for their de- 
ferice. Commerce and the fisheries have received all 
necessary protection. ‘Tranquillity prevails in our 
possessions beyoud seas. The more economical 
administration we have succeeded in establishing in 
the East Indies, and the great extension there of 
agriculture, of which the salutary influence is 
now beginning to be felt, authorize the hope 
that those possessions will furnish new aliment to 
our coramerce, and another source of our prosperity 
{After some remarks about the West India posses- 
sions, the speech continued.] Our commerce and 
navigation, High and Mighty Lerds, have rather in- 
creased than diminished, thanks to the activity and 
intelligence ef our mérchants and seamen. [If cir- 
cumstances somewhat perverted them from their 
aceustomed channels, very soon new ones were 
opened to them, in which they have spread consider- 
ably. We occupy, therefore, High and Mighty 
Lords, among commercial nations, the place which 
belongs to us; and which I hope to ensure forever) 
to my Joved and loyal subjects, in spite of all that 
treason and violence may attempt. 


After referring to the flourishing state of agricul. 
ture, the good order in all branches of the adminis- 
tration, the condition of the canals and dikes, rava- 
ges of the cholera, and other local topics, the speech 
thus concludes : 

As to the extraordinary expenses which may be 
occasioned by the prolongation of the actual state 
of things, I desire to continue in the course that you 
have before ved, and which those most inter- 
ested have adopted without hesitatiun. By, those 
means the necessity of forced contributions is done 
away with: public credit has been more and more 
strengthened, and the Treasury, regulated with or- 


years our country has been placed, by reason ef 


designated have accepted. 


der and economy, has becn able to meet all demands 
a ; 


pon ; 

- Nevertheless the charges, High and Mighty Lords, 
which the nation has to support are’ very heavy 
and the future is lowering, but Netherlanders, ani- 
mated by sentiments of honor and patriotism, sup. 
portthem with resignation, and bring forward with 
enthusiasm their gifts for the defence of their fel- 
low citizens ; these sentiments render us tranquil. 
A people mindful of the glory of their ancestors, 
and distinguished now by their love of order, and 
submission to the laws, have a right to the res. 
pect of other nations. In the approbation of this 
people, and in the conviction of our clear right, do 
we find the most powerful support, in seeking to 
consolidate the interests of the kingdom, and the 
best founded hope, that, with an entire reliance up- 
on the decrees of Omnipotence, we shall yet secure 
te our compatriots, when the time shall arrive, the 
fruits of their.mest noble perseverance.” 


Brusseis, Oct. 17.—The change of Ministry re- 
ferred to-yesterday is confirmed. All the candidates 
Messrs. Lebeau, De- 
vaux, Nothomb and Kauffmar abandon from to-day 
their doetrinal polemics of the Memorial, to prove 
their doctrines by action. ' 

-The speech of King William occupies all minds, 
and very seriously those of Ministers. It can no 
longer be doubted, that the system of pacification, 
by means of the Conference, is at an end, and other 
means must be employed. Accordingly, Leopold 
has frequently, since yesterday, sent orders to the 
Minister of War. Several couriers have arrived at 
M. Latour ys, Ke and several have been des- 
patched by hin to Paris. Gen, Desprez said this 
morning before setting eut, that this time the Army 
would march to fight, and not to observe. 

Yesterday Gen. Buzen, commanding at Antwerp, 

was summoned to the War office to receive his in- 
structions. He went back immediately. To-day at 
Brussels many persons on ’change announce, that as 
of yesterday a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Antwerp was prepared by the Géneral, calling upon 
them to provide places ot safety for their valuables ; 
but that the municipal authorities prevailed apon 
the General to grant a delay of:twenty-four huurs 
in issuing his proclamation, in-order that the result 
of a depvtation despatched by the city to the King 
might be known. The General granted the twenty. 
four hours, declaring, however, that at the expira- 
tion thereof he would be obliged to carry into effect 
the royal order. The Antwerpers desire the liberty 
of the Scheldt and the evacuation of their citadel; 
yet whenever there is a purpose of obtaining them 
at the cannon’s mouth, they surround the King, and 
heg for a continuation of the statu quo. Yet the 
country must be extricated from this embarrassing 
position. ; 
The Prussian Consul at Antwerp has received no- 
tice from his government, that the Prussian troops 
were about to march for the Belgian frontiers, in 
order to protect the commerce of the north from 
the effect of hostilities, on the subject of the Scheldt 
and the Citadel of Antwerp; the Cabinet of Berlin 
not being willing to abandon, to the neighboring 
powers alone, the right of intervention on these 
questions. The Consul communicated this notice 
to his colleagues. Sir Robert Adair, and M. La. 
tour Maubourg, this morning received a duplicate 
thereof. 


[From the (Brussels) Belgian Memorial of Oct. 17.] 


Reports of an encouraging nature, and which we 
much desire to see realized; are in circulation. We 
begin by stating that we distrust their accuracy, and 
if we give them a place it is only that we may not 
leava our readers ignorant of any thing interesting 
to them. We must add, moreover, that yesterday 
these rumors acquired much more consistency, and 
that it is not impossible ovents may provo our dis- 
trust to be excessive, It is said, then, and by persons 
in the way of being well informed, that hostilities 
are on the point of commencing; that the French 
army will not long delay its entry into Belgium, and 
that the citidel of Antwerp will immediately be in. 
vested. It is added, and we do not see how any one 
could suppose it would be otherwise, that a good 
-hare of the labors and dangers will fall upon the 
Belgian army ; that is to say, our allies.do not de- 
sire to reap alone all the glory of the expedition. If 
these fine resolutions be effected, we shall rejoice 
nobly. We shall rejoice both on account of our own 
and the Freneh governments,—toe long open to the 
imputation of feebleness, pusilanimity and excossive 
complaisance towards diplomacy. 


The same paper adds— 











We learn that there is seriously a question of re- 

composing the Ministry. 
[From the Courier Francais of 19th Oct.) . 

The report was universally current about 4 e’elc 
yesterday, that the Council of Ministers had just de- 
termined that the French Army should enter Bel- 
gium and undertake the siege of Antwerp. This 
report came'from the offices of Ministers, and-is in 
conformity with intentions avowed for some da 
and of which yesterday wo stated the grounds and 
motives. : ‘ 

Although both yesterday and the day before there 
were diplomatic meetings, with the view, it is said, 
of discussing these questions, it is impossible, ac. 
cording to the mode of proceeding of the Confer- 
ence, that the Foreign Ambassadors can have power 
to adhere in the name of their Courts to such a step. 
If, then, it has been decided on, it must be without 
reference to [en dehorsde] diplomacy. We state 
this as a fact, not as a reproach, 


Panis, Oct. 3.—The memorial des Pyrenees con- 
tains the following account of a deplorable event 
that occupied a few days ago at Cauterete ;—‘* A 
young English Nobleman—the name is not given— 
of large fortune whe, about a year ago, married a 
charming lady, went out to take the air with her on 
the border ef the deep and rapid torrent that flows 
this thermal establishment. The husband was 
amusing himself with lifting up with his cane the 
shining rock-work that lies in the water along the 
bank, when the cane escaped from his hand, and, 
in leaning forward to catch it, he fell into the tor- 
rent. His wife, who beheld his fall, rushed to his 
succour, and succeeded in grasping the flaps of his 
coat ; finding that the violence of the water would 
earry her away, she seized a dry branch, but this 
breaking off, the two disappeared in the foaming 
stream of the gulf. The servant, who was at a short 
distance, cried aloud for help, and assistance was 
very promptly afforded. The lady, and afterwards 
her husband, were taken out of the water, but life 
was totally extinct. The servant shows signs of the 
deepest sorrow for his loss, and the whole village 
of Cauterets is thrown into affliction by this dis- 
tressing event.” 


On the last day of July the workmen in the port 
of Brest were driven from their dinner, and obliged 
to fly from the assault of an innumerable host of 
winged large black and small red ants.—{Literary 
Gazette.) 





The annexed intelligence from London, one day 
later than we gave yesterday, is derived from the 
Paris correspondent of the Courier. It seems to give 
more consistency to the purpose of armed interfer. 
erice against the King of Holland. In regard of the 
criticism of the Times on the word “ rovolt,” said 
to be employed in the King’s speech te characterize 
the events in Belgium, we remark that in the French 
copy, from which we translated the speech, ** reyvo- 
lution” is the term used.’ 

From the Correspondent of the New York Courier, 
dated, Paris, October 20th. 

The London journals of Thursday, the.18th, have 
justarrived. The feilowing are extracts:, . 

‘¢ A Cabinet Council will be held to day, at which 
it is expected that his majesty’s assent will be = 
fied according to form to the resolution of the Cab. 
inet in respect to the immediate coercive measures 
to be instituted agaiust Holland. As such measures 
involve the question of peace or war, and affect the 
King’s prerogative, it is necessary that His Mejes-. 
ty’s assent should be given in the accustomed form.” 
—([Courier.} : 

‘* Wagers have been laid at some of the naval and 
military clubs at the west end, that not a single shot 
will be fired in the threatened expedition to the 
Sehelde.”—[{ Herald.] 

Prince Leven, Wessenburg, and Baren Neumann, 
are said to have forwarded a species of carte blanche 
to the Hague, purperting that Russia and Austria 
having signed the protocols and resolutions of the 
conference, will go hand in hand with Great Britain 
and France. This agrees but ill witha report 
abroad, of twenty Russian ships of the line being or- 
dered to the Texe].—[Herald.] ‘ 

‘* Tho speeeh of the King of Holland, in which 
the late Belgic revolution is only spoken of ag the 
revolt, breathes war and defiance. Indeed the last 
paragraph leaves no doubt on the subject.” 

The ‘‘ glory of ancestors” is never appealed to ex. 
cept when their posterity are to be roused to emu- 
late exploits whieh thade them renowned, and 
\tho fruit of ‘‘ noble perseverance” is meyer ex- 
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pected unless it is to be plucked for hend- 
ed rs. On the eve, or sages ‘of a 
wer with all the powers of Europe, no sover- 


is could use more solemn expressions of trust 
or more decided resolutions of ap- 
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until next autumn, whef he will-attain his 


Greece.—The new King of Greece has been r 
ized as such by the Germanic Confederation. 
was réported that he would not go to Greece 


URNAL. 








majority 

in P Greece is te have two capitals, Athens and tes. P : 
pealing to - Unless the Dutch government|with the principal oert'ak Argos, and a rallvond a- fie = ee ced 

its whole system of conduct, or unless the|cross the isthmus. thei y id ged ; yo 
w powers of Europe abandon the treaty which} Manifesto of the August Allied Courts.—Grecians ‘ice ~ roauyet at Seat f re are to 

have ratified with Belgium after 18 months|your destiny is fulfilled. The courts of France, En, eh "We ¥ thei Emperor of Austria 
of t deliberation, there seems to be no means|gland and Russia, at the instance of the Greek na.|°"**e2" & their disposal. ee 
for avoiding a hostile collision between Helland|tion, have chosen you a sovereign. Their co-opera- invented _ 


and the two most active members of the European 





Larter eticit.—The Carroll of Carrollton, arrived 
at Philadelphia, brings London papers of the 20th, 
twe days later from that city than the accounts re- 
csived via Havre yesterday. They afford us chiefly 
the speculations of the London editors on the - Bel- 


gian question, some of which we copy : 
The London Morning Chronicle, of the 19th ult. 
says— 2 F 
** At the Hague it was generally believed not only 
that Russia, but likewise that Prussia would join 
with the Dutch in expelling any invasion of the ter. 
ritory of the latter. The Prussians, it is stated po. 
sitively in the private accounts, are collecting a 
very large force on the Rhine, the equipments of 
which are of the most complete descriptiun.” 
. The London Times of the 20th, holds this lan. 
:—** There has been a pause to-day in the ex. 
citement on the Dutch question, and in some quar- 
ters we have found the notion prevail that coercive 
measures against Holland are by no means to be 
pressed with rapidity ; but that, as soon as the first 
demonstrations are made by the march of a French 
army into Belgium, and by the joint blockade of the 
Scheldt, new negotiations are to be opened. We 
mention this as the information current to-day in 
respectable quarters ; but we are well assured, from 
authority on which we should place greater reliance, 
that this is an erroneous view of the case, and that 
force must be resurted to unless compliance takes 
ace on the part of Hollend. At the same time, it 
is so clearly the policy both of England and France 
not to resort to any unnecessary violence, that the 
hensions which some of our merchants are be. 
ginning to express on that head, are unworthy of 
the good sense they usually express on all great 
occasions.” 

The London Herald of the 20th says: ** As usual, 
in the absence of official information, numerous re- 
ports have been industriously circulated, both in the 
city and upon the stock exchange, relative to the 
atate of affairs in Holland, and the line of policy 
which the government of this country really in- 
tends to pursue ; but, as sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed, they must be considered as wanting au- 
thenticity. We also continue without any further 
accounts from Oporto that may be relied upon: it 
has, however, been reported at Lloyd's, that the 
Miguelite army had retreated from before Operto, 
in order to go into winter quarters. The Miguelite 
squadron entered Vigo Bay on the 29th September. 
Sartorius entered on the 3d of October, and was 
blockading them at both mouths of the bay. In the 
morning it was reported that the Soho, a steamer in 
the employ of Don Pedro, had been burnt, off Black. 
wall, to the water’s edge ; but it appears she had re. 
ceived but very little damage. The private accounts 
from Madrid say that Ferdinand is better, and that 
he has succeeded in getting rid of obnexious Minis- 
ters, and has determined upen assembling the Cor- 
tes, to sanction his daughter’s succession to the 
throne of Spain.” 

Panis, Ocr. 19.—The Hague Journal of the 16th 
contains 8 long article on the new French Cabinet. 
After expressing an opinion that Marshal Soult’s 
having taken the direction of the Council is equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war against Holland, the 
Journal adds—** Let not the Powers deceive them- 
selves: for, however narrow may be the circle to 
which the first shock of’arms may be confined, it 

‘must necessarily become extended from the vigor- 
ousand formidable defence Holland is determined 
to make,.and in which she wi!l persevere with ap 
energy which cannot fail, sooner or later, to shake 
all Europe. There is nothing equivocal in the con- 
clusion of the last note of M. Van Zuylen on this 
be ag and the energetic language which the King 
of the Netherlands has caused his posi i 
to pronounce aloud in the ears of the Conference, 
clares his vs Ye the igre 
upon us, which France is preparing, sha 
paid for.” 


D 
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Jaws, and order, within. 


tion, as efficacious as it was disinterested, has con- 
tributed to the independerice of Greece; the choice 
they have made will consolidate it under the sceptre 
of Prince Otho of Bavaria. 

Greece has now become akingdom ; ehe has now 
become allied to one of the most ancient and illus. 
trious of the reigning families of Europe—to a fami. 
ly which succored her in her last struggle—which 
aided her in her misfortune, and encouraged her 
in the moment of her regeneration. 
of Greece will not delay stre 
which binds him to the nation. 
hope of being able to obtain a more extended fren- 
tier, as well as great pecuniary resources. These 
are the most powerful aids for the advancement of 
civilization ; they are the elements of a wise govern. 
ment and a good military organization, and conse- 
quently a guarantee for the peace and happiness of 
the new country. 

The three Courts would think it an insult to the 
Greek nation to doubt for a moment the general sea- 
timents of the country. 

Grecians—Show us that suck are indeed your 
sentiments—show your gratitude to your new sove- 
reign—range yourselves as faithful servants round 
his throne—contribute by 
ing asolid constitution, an 
peace from without, and tranquility, respect for the 
This will be the only re- 
~ a2 for what the three courts have done in your 
avor. 


The om 
——- the lin 


TALLEYRAND, PALMERTSON, 
LiEVEN, Martvuszewic. 
Published at Napoli, Aug. 30, 1832. 


[From the Journal of Commerce of Wednesday.) 





Our news schooner. Journel of Commerce came 
up at half past four o’clock this morning, with the 
important verbal report, brought by Capt. Farren, 
of the brig Montevideo, who left Cadiz Oct. 23d, 
that the entire fleet of : on Miguel had surrendered 
Our previous accounts left 


to that of Don Pedfo. 
the fleet of Don Miguel at Vigo, where it put in Oct 


3d., under the pretence of making repairs, but had 
been received coldly and ordered to perform a quar- 
antine of eight days, the admiral’s remonstrance to 


the contrary notwithstanding. 


The statement of Capt. Farren is, that on the 
morning he left Cadiz, a Spanish brig arrived there 
from Vigo, the Captain of which stated, that in or- 
der te maintain the neutrality of their port, the au- 
thorities of Vigo had deemed it proper to require 


that the fleet should be dismantled or, leave their port 


The Admiral preferred the latter, and during the 
night put to sea, but came in contact with the fleet 
of Don Pedro under Admiral Sartorius, which lay 
An action ensued which. resulted in 
a complete victory by Sartorious, and both squad-| 


off the port. 


rons were seen steering for Oporto in company. 


The report was generally credited in Cadiz and 


received with apparent pleasure by the inhabitants 


The squadron of Don Miguel consisted of the Don 
Jaan VI. of 80 guns and 778 men, Princess Reyal 


frigate of 50 guns and 480 men, Cybele sloop of war 
26 guns and 234 men, Isabelle 24 guns and 199 men 


brig Fego 20 guns and 151 men, brig Audacious 18 


guns and 144 men. Total 218 guns, 1996 men. 


One day later from England.—At a still later hour 
this morning our news schooner Evening Edition 
came up from the ship Ajax, Captain Hiern, which 
was boarded thirty-five miles outside the Hook, with 
Liverpool papers to Oct. 22d, and London papers to 


Octeber 21st. 


Lonpon, Ocr. 21.—Continued success of Don Pe- 
dro.—Private accounts have been received from 
Madrid, stating that a continued attack was made 
on Oporto ‘on the 29th and 30th September and Ist 
Vet. The Miguelites were obliged to abandon their 
outposts, and have retreated 5 leagues from Oporto. 

he Miguelite squadron ontered Vigo Bay on the 
29th September. Sartorius arrived off Vigo on the 
3d October, and was blockading them at both mouths} 


of the Bay. 
Lonpon, Oct. 21.—Advices have 


the 10th the Miguelite army 
treated five leagues (15 miles) to Penafiel 






e comes with the 


our devotion in obtain- 
the double blessing of 


been received 
from Bordeaux, of the 14th instant, stating that on 
before Oporte had re- 


A celebrated optician at Paris has just a 
an opera glass, which, by reflection, enables the — 
spectator to see what is going on behind him. 


A case has been brought into one of the English. 
courts, which involved the question whether pawn- 
brokers were liable to the pawners for goods which 
have been stolen by robbery, or destroyed by fire.— 
There was a difference of opinien, but it was final-. 
ly settled that the broker is not liable. 


























































[From the Boston Transcript.} 

Latest From Catcutta.—We are indebted to — 
Messrs. Topliff for the loan of « file of the Bengal 
Harkaru to the 8th August inclusive, received by 
the ship-Hoogly, from Calcutta on the 5th, and 
Sand Head on the 15th of August. 


A dreadful fire occurred on the 25th July in the 
fort. It: commenced in the arsenal, and 
two sides of the square, used as gowdone for all de. 
scriptions of stores, such as rope, canvass, tar, tuts 
pentine, pitch, military accoutrements, &c. &c.; 
all ef which, with the buildings, were complete 

destroyed. The loss is calculated at se lacks 
of rupees. The fortunate veering and unexpected 
subsidence of the wind saved the armory, which, 
with its splendid and immense stand of arms, was a 
long time in imminent danger. To save the arme- 
ry, recourse was had to battering down, with shot 
from 18 pounders. No lives were lust. 





Central America.—Extract of a letter dated 28th 
of October, 1832, to a gentleman in Newburgh: 

“I improve the first opportunity since my illness 
to inform you that this distracted country is at 
length quiet. The Castle of Omoa was taken by the 
Government troops after a protracted siege of nearly 
five months, during which time more than half the 
insurgent troops perished by famine. 

‘‘The Government party lost by shot from the 
Castle, and by the fever of the country, between 
700 and 800 men, including 30 officers; among 
whom was General Terralonge. The insurgent 
leader, Gurzman, was shet immediately on the sur- 
render of the Castle, then beheaded and 
the Castie gate. His Secretary was sent to 
illo and flogged, afterwards returned to Omoa and 
shot. ‘chere were seven insurgent officers shot on 
the 14th inst., and more await the same fate. The 
environs of Omoa present the appearanee of an en- 
tire grave yard. Great apprehension is felt hers 
respecting the cholera, as though yot 
could be added to the desolation of the place. 


ff 

Important Invention—The Frederick, 
Times rfotices the operation of the Steam vo 
beam Mills, invented and built by Messrs, Welle & _ 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, which have been latelyerec. _ 
ted-in the tanneries of Mr. V. Birely and Mr. 
Bantz, of Frederick. The saving of labor and time, 
which results from the use of this invention, 
ted to be very considerable. With a force poss 
two full hands, or one man to attend the boiler and 
two boys to feed the hopper, they can ] 
certained by experiment, at the rate of a ce 
Bark in 70 minutes. It is added that one 
of water is sufficient te supply the boiler gt 
day. Ifthe results of this invention are rot over.esti- 
mated, it is certainly one of much importanceto 
tanners. : 


@ 





ristinetion. between Discovery and Invention.— 
he object of the former is to produce something - 
which had no existence before ; that of the latter,to 
bring to light something which did exist, but which - 
was concealed from common observation. Thus we 
say, Otto Guericke invented the air-pump; Sancto- — 
rius inven ed he Ce nears Newton and Grego. _ 
ty inven e re i 3 Gali 
vered the solar eslas aod tee ‘e i 

circulation of the blood. It appears, 
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eS | LITERARY NOTICES. 
Amenican Annvat Reoister, for the Year 1830-1. 
—By the favor of the Editor of this work, Mr. J. 
Blunt, we have had the opportunity of perusing the 
historical portion of the volume, now in the press, 
and which will shortly be published. We can com- 
mend it as not only good ia itself, but as profitable 
in retracing, amidst the rapidly succeeding events of, 
the hurried era in which it is our fortune to live, a 
distinct and connected outline of the political chan- 
ges and incidents in America and Europe. Such a 
review—te those who are borne along on the rapid 
current of the present hour, and who can only mark 
and have scarcely the time to fix in their memory, 
the scene immediately around them—constitutes, we 
repeat, profitable, and agreeable reading. We are 
quite sure that, to the great majority of those, who 
think themselves not unobservant or unmindful of 
the political drama of the world, there will be recall. 
ed by these chapters of the Annual Register many 
important and interesting occurrences which they 
had already lost sight of, or remembered, if at all, 
without reference to their relation to, or connec. 
tion with, other events. So at least it fared with 
ourselves, and we may therefcre infer that the result 
would be similar with others, alike whirling on in 

the giddy round of daily occupation. 
The style of Mr.Blunt is measured, sustained, and 
nervous ; his views of men and things apppear to us 
just and impartial : and though forming for himself 
and expressing to his readers distinct opinions, he 
does 60 without dogmatism or intolerance, and up- 
on évidence which he submits with his conclusions, 

so that all may judge of their soundness. 
From a rapid historical summary, such as these 
chapters necessarily present, and within the nar- 
row limits, we can ellow ourselves for quotation, it 
is difficult to make any selection that will convey an 
adequate idea of the manner in which Mr. B. has 
executed his task. At a venture, however, we sub. 
join the opening observations of Chapter IX, devot- 
ed to Poland, as presenting just reflections, well 
“Se econ hi famil th 
meration has grown familiar wi 
in eiieetabensen t of hiagdous, and the forcible 
disposition of states and provinces, according to the 
caprice of selfish alliances, or irresponsible conquer. 
ors. Wo have seen Italy, Switzerland, and the 
a conquered by, or annexed to France; 
Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, Prussia, and half the 
i and kingdoms of Germany, subjugated 
Napoleon ; Finland torn from Sweden, and Nor.| 
pra ara to it, by the fiat of others; and all con. 
Europe prostrated before the feet of a mere 
soldier of fortune. Again, we have seen the tide of 
est driven back ; France stripped of her acqui- 
agin and these arbitrarily distributed here and 
; 


there, just as sundry great allies considered mest ; 
igium and Holland tied together in Mezentian 
ds; Prassia once more supreme from the Rhine 
_ to the’ Memel; Lombardy engorged again by the 
_. guetessors of Frederic Barbarossa; France and Na- 
_ ples réstored by a dash of the pen to the dynasties 
they hated and despised ; and unhappy Peland yield- 
- @d up anew to the tender mercios of the Czar. Later 
still, aes of soma - ringer by a om 
trians, the French, and Portugal b 
got i give ascendancy to etn ee 
and to sustain some ee orem ae of 
government, agreeable to the will of their officious 
anes farther testimony to the nature and 


of Ei independence. The Sultan, 
is been 0 to subu it to the dismember. 






her| aspect would now be the condition of 





'\partial alliance or potent monarch to 





policy, how nobly would he have avon 
‘lof the Poles, how trium my would he have sus. 
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change the 


of entire nations and occasionally 


jit is true, in the interest of liberty and improvement, 


bat more frequently to advance the interests of des- 
potiem and usurpation. Such continual boulever- 
semens among the States of Europe. effeeted by fo. 
teigners without censultation of the desires of the 
parties acted upon, have served to blunt the delicacy 
and deaden the sonsitiveness, of the public feeling 
in seaase to revolutions affecting the nationality of 
a people. 

ut it was not so in former times. To maintain 
the balance of power in Europe, as it was phrased, 
Flanders was filled, in the days of Marlberough and 
Turenne, with contending armies for many suc- 
cessive years, when the whole territory in dispute 
was but a tithe of what has been given to this prince, 
or taken from that, as carelessly and unrespective- 
ly as the ancient Persian Kings were used to distri- 
bute cities among favorites abuut the throue, or as 
Rome made and unmade kings in the Asiatic provin. 
ces of her Empire. What treasure was lavished, 
how much bloed was shed, to prevent a testamenta- 
ry devise in favor of the grandson of Louis XIV. 
fram taking effect! ‘The permanency, the un- 
changeablenoss of States, was then the dominant 
idea among statesmen ; all the acts of diplomacy 
were aimed to accomplish this object, by such com 
binations of one set of governments, as should pre- 
vent otbers from acquiring too large ashare of the 
soilof Enrepe. Even the graduai increase of Prus 
sia, although seemingly in violation of this princi. 
ple, was in fact a consequence of it, the growth of 
the House of Brandenburgh being countenanced te 
secure the equipoise of the Germanic confederation. 

It was in such a state of public opinion that Eu. 
rope saw the three Northeastern monarchies, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, combine for the partition 
of Poland, thus breaking down the doctrine of the 
status in quo, that common law in Europe, by which 
alone the weaker powers subsisted, and setting an 
example of unprincipled rapacity, of which they 
themselves were destined to be the future victims. 
The western powers of Europe seemed to be as- 
tounded and stupified, rather than shocked and 
aroused, as they ought te have been, by the high. 
handed and flagitious violation of the nationa! 
sovereignty of the Poles; and the indignation of 
England.and France evaporated in idle and fruit- 
less popular. sympethy with the sufferers. The 
monstrous injustice of the act in question shock- 
ed, it is true, the whole of Europe, to a degree pro- 
portioned to the sacredness which was then attached 
to the idea of nationality. Poetry exhausted all her 
invention, and philosophy poured out her stores of 
eloquence, in malediction of the leagued oppressors. 
But the Poles were left to fight the battles of their 
independence single handed: and this gallant-and 
free spirited nation, which, within less than a centu- 
ry, has numbered a population of twenty million 
souls, was swallowed up and destroyed after a des. 
peraio struggle, by the bearded barbarians of Mus- 
covy and the hereditary slaves of Prussia and Aus- 
tria. 

When the shameless coalition, which partitioned 
Poland, was. suffered to go unpunished, the moral 
sense of Europe, in regard to the integrity of natio. 
nal sovereignty, was extinguished. We saw the 
effects of this in the facility with which revolution- 
ary France overran the Netherlands, the Rhine, and 
Italy. In the recent rapacity of legitimate empe- 
rors, Napoleon could not fail to find apology, at 
least, for his own disregard of the rights of nation- 
ality. How could Prussia appeal to the sympathies 
of Europe in her behalf, with the fresh blood of the 
injured Poles yet reeking on her hands? How 
could Austria complain of provinces ravished from 
her sceptre on the south, when her northern fron- 
tier was pieced out with the ill-gotten fragments of 
plundered Poland? How coud Russia abject to 
the extenmon of Empire by unprovoked invasion, 
when she herself had set up a school in Poland for 
the teaching of lessons of invasion, outrage, tyranny 
and profitable crime 7—Sure we are, that, until they 
themselves were just, those three. governments had 
no right to call on others to be generous. If that 
mighty genius, whom the interested calumnies of a 
voluntary enemy so long prevented from being duly 
appreciated,—if Napoleon, after humbling Austria, 
subduing Prussia, and intimidating Russia, had made 
the reintegration of Poland the hinge ef his northern 
the wrongs 
tained himself, how tetally from its presont 
pe . 














Cewranua Firemine; by the author of Vivian 


per, New York.—This is an odd, wild rhapsody, 
the attraction, of the former works of the author. 
It is, if it has any plan, a satire upon existing modes 
of education, by illustrating in the case of Conta.. 
rini Fleming how a fiery, but misunderstood and 
mismanaged spirit, and lofty capacities, may be per- 
verted, by subjecting them to the ordinary routine— 
common alike to the swift and the tardy, the weak 
and the strong—of school and college instruction. 
As, however, the writer proposes no substitute for 
these, and as it is not probable that any one will 
ever be found-which can be adapted to the precise 
individual qualities of every student, we pass. all 
this by as so much declamation, We never attempt 
the analysis of a novel, and so we must class this 


tracts,—the first, a successful politician’s counsels 
to his son; the second, a good description of a 
Spanish bull fight :— 


‘* But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, 
you must be qualified for it. I think it quite time for 
you to make yourself master of some accomplish. 
ments. Decidedly you should make yourself a good 
dancer. Without dancing, you can never attain a 
perfectly graceful carriage, which is of the highest 
importance in life, and should be every man’s ambi. 
tion. You are yet too young fully to comprehend 
how much in lifedepends upon manner. Whenever 
you see a man who is successful in society, try to 
discover what makes him pleasing, and, if possible, 
adopt his system. Youshould learn to fence. For 
languages, at present, French will be sufficient.— 
You speak it fairly : try to speak it elegantly. Read 
French authors. Read Rochefoucault.. The French. 
writers are the finest in the world, for they clear our 
heads of all ridiculous ideas. Study precision. 

** Do not talk too much at present, do not iry to 
talk. But whenever you speak, speak with self- 
session. Speak in a subdued tone, and always look 
at the person whom you are addressing. Before 
one can engage in general conversation with any 
effect, there ig a certain acquaintance with trifling, 
but amusing subjects, which must be first attained. 
You will soon pick up sufficient by listening and ob- 
serving. Never argue. In society, nothing must 
be discussed: give only results. If any person dif- 
fer with you—bow and tarn the conversation. In 
society, never think—always be on the watch, er 
you will miss many opportunities, and say many 
disagreeable things. , 

‘*Talk to womer, talk-to women as much as you 
can. 
gain fluency—because you need not care what you 
say, and had better not be sensible. They too will 
rally you on many points, and, as they are women, 
you will not be offended. Nothing is of se much 
importance, and of so much use, to a young man 
entering life, as to be well criticised by women.— 
lt is impossible to get rid of those thousand bad 
habits which we pick up in boyhood without this 
supervision. Unfortunately, you have no sisters.— 
But never be offended if a woman rally you. En- 
courage her. Otherwise you will never be free from 
your awkwardness, or any little oddities, and cer. 
tainly never learn to dress. 

**You ride pretty well, but you had better go 
through the manege. Every gentleman should be a 
perfect cavalier. You shail have your own groom 
and horses, and I wish you to ride regularly every 
day. - 

** As you are to be at home for so short a time, 
and for other reasons, I think it better that you 
should not have a tutor in the house. Parcel out 
your morning, then, for your separate masters.‘ Rise 
early and regularly, and read for three hours. Read 
the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz-—the Life of 
Richeliea—every thing about Napoleon—read works 
of that kind. Strelamb will prepare you a list. Read 
no history; nothing but biography, for that is life 
without theory. Then fence. Talk an hour with 
your French master, but do not throw the burden of 
the conversation upon him. Give him an account. 
ofsomething. Describe to him the events of yester- 
day, or give him a detailed account of the constitu. 
tion. » You will have then sufficiently rested yourself 
for your dancing. And after that ride amuse 
yourself ae much as } on os. Amoserpent ¥ an ob. 
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which, however, will net add to the fame, nor rival - 


work ; and therefore take leave of it with two-ex- © 
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stupified.. Gradually his hoof moves; he paws the 
i id; he dashes about the sand. The knights 
with their extended Jances at due distance. 
The tauridors are all still. One flies across him, 
and waves his scarf. The enraged bull makes at the 
nearest horseman. He is frustrated in his attack.— 
Again he plants himself, lashes his tail, and rolls 
about his eye.’ He makes another charge, and this 
time the glance of the spear does not drive him 
back. He gores the horse, rips up its body, the steed 
staggersand falls. The bull rushes at the rider,.and 
his armour will not now preserve him, but, just as 
his awful horn is about to avenge his future fate, a 
skilful tauridor skims before him, and flaps his nos- 
tril with his searf. He flies after his new assailant, 
and immediately finds another. New you are de- 
lighted by all the evolutions of this consummate 
band ; occasionally they can only save themselves 
by leaping the barrier. The knight, in the mean. 
time, rises, escapes, and mounts another steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at another horseman. 
The horse dexterously veers aside. ‘The bull rushes 
on, but the knight wounds him severely in the flank 
with his lance. The tauridors now appear armed 
with darts. They rush with extraordinary swiftness 
and dexterity at the now infuriate animal, plant 
their galling weapons in different parts of his body, 
and scudd away. To some of their darts are affixed 
fireworks, which ignite by the pressure ef the stab. 
The anima! is then as bewildered as infuriate.. The 
amphitheatre echoes to his roaring, and witnesses 
the greatest efforts of his rago. He flies at all, stag. 
gering and streaming with blood; at length, breath- 
less and exhausted, he standsat bay, his black swol- 
Jen tongue hanging out, and his mouth covered with 
foam. 

Tis horrible. Throughout, a stranger’s feelings 
are for the bull, although this even the fairest Span. 
iard cannot comprehend. As it is now evident that 
the noble victim can only amuse them by his death, 
there is a universal cry for the matador; and the 
matador, gayly dressed, appears amid a loud cheer. 
The matador is a great artist. Strong nerves must 
combine with great quickness, and great experience, 
to form an accomplished matador. It is a rare 
character, highly prized. Their fame exists after 
their death, and different cities pride themselves on 
producing, or possessing, the eminent. 

The matador plants himself before the bull, and 
shakes a red cloak suspended over a drawn sword. 
This last insult excites the lingering energy of the 
dying hero. He makes a violent charge, the mantle 
falls over his face, and the sword enters his spine, 
and he falls amid thundering shouts. The death is 
instantaneous, without a struggle and without 2 
groan. A car, decorated with flowers and ribands, 
and drawn by oxen, now appears, and bears off the 
body in triumph.” 


A View or tae Unirep Strates—Historical, Geo- 
graphical and Statistical ; by Joun Havwaxp ; N. Y., 
J. & W. Day.—Though in a somewhat incenve_ 
nient form, this pamphlet furnishes a compendium 
of great value, as to the original discovery and actu. 
al condition of every State in the Union, and of the 
population, products, resources, in some instances 
even, ofcounties.. There is also much miscellaneous| 
information, about the relative distances of different 
places ; the number, names and salaries of the chief 
public officers of the United States; &c., &c. 


A Treatise on Mepicat Jurisprupence; by Hen. 
ny Corey: New York, Wm, Stodart.—This is an- 
nounced as part I. of a treatise which is to embrace 
all the considerations connected with the science of 
medical jurisprudence. The little volume before us 
is devoted to poisons and asphyxia,—explaining the 
operation, the appearances, and the remedies, in 
cases arising under the exhibition of mineral and 
vegetable poisons, &c. . Medical men can alone 
judge of the ability of such a work; and to them, 
according|y, we leave it. 


Tux Prorestant Eriscoran Puurir, Nos. X. and 
X1.; vol. 2.: New York, J. Moore—These num. 
bers, for Oetober and November, of this excellent 
periodical, contain,—No. X. a sermon by the Rev. 
Samuel H. Turner, D. D., Professor in the Thee- 
logical Seminary, on the matricalation of a new 
class; and No. XI. “‘ Christ crucified,” a sermon by 


‘Catatoeug Genera, Meruopiquve et Raisonne 
pe LA Liprarie Francaise [rarienne ALLEMANDE, 
&c. &c.: Charles De Behr, 102 Broadway.— 
The reading public are much indebted to M. De Behr 
for this useful: account of books, in which many 
rare and valuable velumes, almost unknown in this 
country, are introduced and recommended to their 
favor. In runnning oar eye over the list, we find 
many authors whose novel or favorite names arrest 
our attention in passing, and Jead us to dwell upon 
them either for the sake of making a new acquaint- 
ance or reviving a valuable one with an old. The 
reader we hope has no objection to step with us out 
of the usual routine of these weekly notices, and 
turn for a mofnent from new books to old authors, 


One of the most striking features in the history of 
literature, is the want of popularity, when first pub- 
lished, that has attended those works which are now 
most firmly established in the favor of the world. 
The instances of Milton and other distinguished En- 
giish writers, are of course sufficiently familiar; but 
among the great names in continental literature we 
do not recollect any of which aught so whimsical is 
told, as the expedient to which Cervantes was com- 
pelled to resort to bring Don Quixotte into notice. 
The eleven years that elapsed between the publics- 
tion of his travels and the twenty or thirty pieces he 
wrote for the stage, was sufficient to make his name 
almost forgotten by his countrymen; and when the 
first part of Don Quixotte appeared in 1605, it fell 
stillborn from the press. It wasthen that the perse- 
vering author adopted in his own person an ex- 
pedient said to be but too common at the present 
day in England—though generally confined we are 
willing to believe to Grub street writers: ‘The im- 
mortal Miguel turned lampooner, and. published a 
small pamphlet in which the author of Don Quixotte 
was lashed for the liberty which it was stated that 
he had taken with several living characters of cele- 
brity. The bait took, and the love of scandal did 
more to bring the werk into nutice than either its 
own merit, or the reputation the author had been so 
many years establishing. “ Public curiosity once 
excited,” says the French commentary before us, 
“Don Quixotte was bought up with such avidity that 
30,000 copies were sold in less than two years.” 
The extraordinary productien, however, thus stamp. 
ed with the approval of the world, did not stand so 
high in the estimation of its author as “‘ Persiles and 
Sigismunda,” which dying he left to his widow, and 
had the weakness to prefer to Don Quixotte, 

How rapid must have been the development of 
Pascal’s powers, when:at sixteen he produced the 
best treatise known since ancient times; and when, 
at twenty-three, he demolished one of the greatest 
errors of ancient philosophy! He ran the round of 
worldly knowledge, exhausted the founts of science, 
and took to divine learning at the period when most 
mer are just beginning life. ‘* He fixed,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, “‘the language spoken by Bossuet and 
Racine, and gave the models of the most finished 
wit and the most powerful reasoning, and, in the 
intervals of pain from a lingering disease, resolved 
the-most difficult problem in geometry, and embo- 
died thoughts (his Pensées] which partook as much 
of God as man.” Like most men who live fast— 
bodily or mentally—Pascal died young, in his 39th 
yeur, if we are not mistaken. _ 

It is often observable, that the same judgment in 
the same words may be often passed upon works of 
a much dissimilar character, even when the critic 
does net deal in generals.. Thus, the following epi- 
grammatic criticism of La Bruyere upon Rabelais 
applies to a mcdern work, one of the most popular 
in the English language, but of a very different cha. 
racter from that of the celebrated Frenchman : “ His 
book is incomprehensible, an inexplicable enigma, a 
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terribly deforaied ; Wee rous a. 
tion of moral beauty and vile corruption. Whatisbad — 
of it, is of the worst description,—the height of vul- — 
garity. What is good, is most exquisitely so,—the 
perfection of delicacy.” Might not Don Juan be 
the work thus characterized ? geen 
But we might go on for hours speculating on the 
theme before us, without pausing for ‘lack of ar. — 
gument” in our desultory reflections. Yet there is 
one name there that we can hardly pask over with. 
out dwelling upon for a moment: There are fow 
cultivated minds that have not been sometinie © 
touched by Rosseau’s exquisite but perverted senti- 
ment, though shrinking from the taint of his false 
spirit of Philosophy. The factitious feelings‘and .° 
thoroughly sophisticated state of Rousseau’s heart 
are, we think, easily traceable. The soul of man is 
a machine that, to work freely, must be left un- 
watched and unobserved, not only by others, but by » 
itself. That dissecting of the heart, and philosophiz. ~ 
ing upon its emotions, of which Rousseau and Lord 
Byron were so fond, tends at once to trammel the 
operations they would examine, and change their 
character in the very act of development. The 
heart, to play freely, must be left wholly to itself; 
and the knowledge of it elicited by a scrutiny so 
close, that it almost anticipates the birth of every 
emotion, is worth no more than the confessions _ 
wrung from weakness by the Inquisition. In this . 
way, Rousseau’s own heart became so perverted, 
that only the diseased mind of a sentimentalist can 
isympathize with him in his views of human nature, 
colored as they were by the sullen hues of a dis.’ 
tempered imagination, that saw everything through ©’ 
its own unhappy medium. His writings, we aré’° 
willing to thiuk, will never be so popular again as ° 
they once were ; for the more a manly and jist tone 
of sentiment pervades society, such subtile refinings’ 
as his will become depreciated. The mind that is” 
directed by true principles, and warmed by real feel. 
ing, recoils with contempt from that pseudo-refine-_ 
ment which busies itself with fancied misery,and yet 
shrinks with disgust from sympathy with actual 
wretchedness,and those squalid attributes of poverty, 
which, in the real world so often offend the ¢ye 
that weeps over them in that of fiction. The 
philanthropy of such people is like the breed. _ 
ing of those whose gentility consists mainly in the ~ 
gloss of their clothes—both vanish upon contact with — 
bodies which ceil out the genuine sentiment, when 
it exists. a 
Rousseau made his debut in the literary world in 
1750, when ‘‘ his answer to the question whether — 
the revival of letters had contributed to ihe improve- _. 
ment of public morals,” was crowned at Dijon. It “ 
was ten years after, that his Nouve.le Heloise, with | 
all its defects the most fascinating novel that ever — 
was written, appeared. In this fiction, so exquisite. 
ly is the veil of purity woven around licentious- 
ness, that in spite of the wildness and paradoxical 
character of many of his other writings, full of ge. 
nius as they are, Rousseau would, in the words of ©» 
Madam Boufflers, have had a great character forvif. 
tue, had he died without making a confession. -* 


The National Gazette objects to the suggestion — 
that a copyright be secured in this country to any” 
new edition of the works of Scott, on the ground, — 
first, that ‘the representatives of Sir Walter Scott 

will not need the favor;” and secondly, that the _ 
example “ would be inconvenient and injurious.” 
We hope, and indeed believe, thet as a “* favor” to 
the family of Scott this may not be needed: The. - 
act of homage, however, might still be performed. 
as a national act; and we know of no other 
in which, as a nation, such homage can be shor 
in testimony of the delight and: in 
Americans have derived, and for ages will continue 
to derive, from the works of Scott, andas's high 
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would be both just and politic. 
[From the National Gazette.) 
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bos aah other gifted minds to labor for a like) 


On the general subject, moreover, of assuring 
the copyright to an author throughout all nations 
where the language he writes in is a common one, 
we are disposed to believe that such a regulation 
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land expeditious 
mode of making posts for fences would be a deside- 
ratum to any of your readers, the within sketch and 
planation are at your service. 
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Oar friend of the reser pers yp sg ma Ina 
oy > success of a. ten in Con for a copy-| It almost explains itself. After you have hewn 
right in favor of the heirs of Sir Walter Scott. your post entiré, which must obviously be from 18 


“Sim Waurer Scorr.—In our last we wentioned, 
on the authority of a contemporary, the idea of the 
extension of the copy-right of Sir Walter Scott's 
works, to fifty years, so as to provide for the family. 
Our actual frien both here and in 
Lendon, bave in al) these well-meant effusions run 
too fast. They do not stop to ask Sir Walter Scott’s 

ily if the plans in view are agreeable to them— 
and seem to be ignorant of what is well under- 
atood here, that Mr. Cadell, the bookseller, is the 
of ene-half of all Sir Walter Scott’s works, 

which, we think, will be an effectual bar in the way 
of any application to Parliament, such as is pointed 


iends of the press, 


at, and sagely calculated on.”—(Scotsman.| 


This ie cvnclusive certainly against the granting 
ofany copy-right here, in the case, and under the 


circumstances referred to.—[Ep. N. Y. Am.] 





Aws Enoravinc or Wasntncron Irvine, in mezzo- 
tint, by Turner, from a portrait by Stewart Newton, 
which C. S. Francis has sent us, is the only one we 
have sven that does justice to the fine expression of 


thé head and face of the Biographer of Columbus. 





Mitron.—A correspondent who styles the sub- 
lime bard ‘a bantling of the British literati,” propo- 
ses to take him over his lap, and treat the poet in 
true urohin style. But as we are unwilling to be ac- 


esssory to such severity we must waive our corres- 
pondent’s obliging offer “to prove by cemparison 


with other writers that the great applause bestowed 


upon Milton and his Paradise Lost has not reason 
and good sense to support it.” 





We have received, and publish with the great. 
est gratification, the annexed address :— 


The Executive Committee in aid of the Poles, 
have thought it their duty to re-organize themselves, 


in order to solicit, in this publio manner, from their 


ns, further contributions for the present 
maintenance of several individuals of that suffering 
and devoted nation, who, by exile in a foreign land, 
seeking to avoid slavery at home, have cast them. 
selves upon the benevolence of the American People. 
The Committee know them to be in absolute desti- 
tution—several of them females and children—al! 


t of our language, customs, and mode of 


gaining « livelihood. Humanity demands that we 
pee Aah them ; and every sentiment in a 
freeman’s breast seconds their appeal. 
Contributions, however small, sent to James G 
King, Treasurer, 42 Wall street, will be appropriated 
with fidelity and despatch, for he gives twice who 
gives qaiskiy. Ww. A. Durr, 
‘ James G. Kine, 
Aaron O. Dayton, 
Ricnarp R. Warp, 
Francis O_step. 





The West Point Cadets, with the liberality and 
spirit which characterize them on all occasions ap- 
pealing to the generous feelings of Liberty and Pa. 
triotism, on Thursday, as we learn, transmitted 
$500 to the Treasurer of the Polish Committee, as 


their contribution for the relief of the gallant exiles 


of Poland thrown destitute on our shores. 


' On Monday next the Congress of the U. States 
will assemble at Washington. 


Custom House.—It is said that the property in the 
rear of the old Custom House is purchased by Go- 
vernment, and that a new and splendid building is 
to beerected on the same spot, facing on Wail street, 
‘running back to Pine, and presenting three fronts, 
_ viz; on Wall, Nassau and Pine streets. 
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inches to 2 feet longer than is required for a single 
one, saw it half through, at equal distances from 
each end, but on opposite sides ; then split it down 
the middle, and you have two good posts with a lit- 
tle more than the trouble of one. For post and rail 
fences, mortise it first, and proceed in the same 
way. % [2] 
We have represented the above diagram as well as 
we could with types. 
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SUMMARY. 








The Hanover packet ship, arrived here from New 
Orleans, confirms the safe arrival of the Alabama. 


Loss of the ship Pulaski.—The suspense which 


this vessel is now at anend. Happily her crew and 
passengers are all safe. She sailed from this port on 
the 11th October, with about eighty persons on 
board, bound to Mobile, and eight days after was 
wrecked on Tortugas. The following letter gives 
all the particulars that have reached us : 

Copy of a letter from Capt. Post, of the ship Pulaski, 

dated Key West, Nov. 9th, 1832, 

You have no doubt heard of my misforture before 
this reaches you. My passengers have proceeded to 
Mobile in safety. I had not a murmur from them, 
they were satisfied it was an unforeseen accident. 
The details of my misfortune are too Jong to men. 
tion ; they are all owing to smoky weather and a 
lee current. The land appeared twelve miles dis- 
tant when the ship struck, and I had no idea of lay- 
ing three hours, but the wind sprung up to a gale 
at S. E., and we could ‘not get an anchor out; it 
continued to blow, with a heavy sea on, for twelve 
days. Ihad no assistance. Two-thirds of the car- 
go will be badly damaged, but the greater part saved. 
The tide rises and falls in the ship, though she does 
not appear to be much wrecked. It is my impres- 
sion the rocks have chafed through her, fore and aft, 
as she filled very quick after she commenced leak- 
ing. I am in hopes to have assistance from Mobile 
soon. Iam, &c., yours, E. D. Post. 
Farat Accipent.—On Monday evening, about 6 
o’clock, as Mr. James B. Paterson was passing into 
Broadway from Canal street, he was ran over by a 
dray horse which had taken fright, and so badly in. 
jured, that he died yesterday morning. _A woman 
was also hurt, and taken tothe hospital. Mr. Pat- 
terson was an old and respectable inhabitant of this 
eity. 

From New Orveans.—Favorable accounts were 
received recently from New Orleans. Letters to 
the 11th inclusive, give the most flattering advices 
respecting the health of that city. There was a se. 
vere frost on the night of the 9th, which had put 
an end to the yellow fever, and the deaths from cho. 
era had decreased to about thirty a day from 200. 
The St. Louis (Missouri) Republican of the 13th 
inst. says—“It affords us heartfelt satisfaction to be 
able to announce that the Cholera has -entirely dis. 
appeared from this city. No cases have occured 
since Monday of last week.” 

The Galenian of the 24th ult. under a postscript 
says,—"' Just as our paper was going to press, a 
gentleman arived at Rock Island, from whom we 
learn that the cholera is raging among the Sacs and 
Foxes. Among the victims already fallen a prey to 
its ravages is Keokuck, their newly crowned and 
renowned Chief.” 

The Nashville Banner of 12th inst : says, “ what- 
ever doubts and surmises have existed in to 
the appearance of the Cholera, we have now the 
pleasure of stating that there is no case in Nashville 
bearing the pam Bat of that disease or calculated 
to excite even the slightest suspicians of its present 
existence here.” 





various reports had created respecting the fate of, 


loathsome disease has at length made its 

in thie parish, both above and below thie 

The number of cases which have occurred in th 

parish, as far as we can learn, are ten; two whites 

and eight colored, all of which terminated fatally ! 
_ [Brom the Albany Argus.) 

Canau Revenves.—The following is a compara- 

tive stateraent of the sume paid inte the 

for salt daties, and tolls on the canals of the state, 

for October 1831 and 1832: 





Tol's. 1831. _ 1832. 
Erie & Champ. canals. $177,85394 $206,686 74 
Oewenb 2. ste 1,959 44 3,067 89 
Cayuga & Seneca ° 1,629 37 1,864 88 

, $181,442 75 $211,619 51 

Increase of tolls for Oct. ay 30,176 76 
Salt Duties,- . . 27,054 30 33,930 12 
Increase of salt duties for Oct. . . . 6,875 82 


Total increase of canal revenue for tolls and salt 
duties, for the month of October, compared with 
last year, THIRTY-SEVEN THOUSAND FIFTY-TWO DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY-RIGHT CENTS. 


Fatal Accident.—We regret to learn, that yester- 
day afternoon a son of Mr. Isaac Crocker, of this 
city, aged about nine years, was accidentally preci- 
pitated from the front door in the upper story of the 
grocery of Mr. Hakes, in River street. He fell upon 
his head, on the pavement of the side walk, by which 
his skull was terribly fractured, and the injuries he 
sustained were so severe as to cause his death, in 
about three hours after the accident happerned.— 
(Troy Sentinel.]} 


Great Expedition.—A letter from a friend, dated 
Cincinnati, the 17th Nov. says: my goods which left 
New York on the 15th Oct. has already arrived at 
Louisville. The transportation of goods, via New 
Orleans, in the short space of thirty days is truly as- 
tenishing ; but, a few years since, previous to naviga- 
tion by steam, it often required three months to trans- 
port goods from New Orleans to Louisville. 


Diabolical !/—On Tuesdsy last as one of our most 
respectable citizens was walking home to his dinner, 
he was seized by that well known offender, W. B., 
who held him by the button, and for the space of 
three quarters of an hour, (without the slightest pro- 
vocation) inflicted upon him a severe and uninterrap- 
ted succession of “ devilish good stories,"every one of 
which he had heard ten times before ! 


Unfortunate Occurrence.—On Friday, the 2d in- 
stant, four young men started from this city on a 
fishing excursion, and nothing was heard of them 
by their frieads here, until Saturday last, when news 
was received that three of them had arrived at New- 
Orleans in a vessel that had taken them up, after 
they had been blown out to sea, on the Monday fol. 
lowing their departure from this city. The other 
had been drowned on the preceding gasses The 
name of the young man drowned was Samuel Jones ; 
the names of the three who were saved are Geor, 
Poiner, William Williams, and David Ford. Wil- 
liams is a resident of Williamsburgh, and the others, 
we believe, resided in this city.—[Daily Sentinel.} 

Fire ! Fire !—Advices from New. York state, that 
much property h:s lately been lost in that place by 
fire. It is no doubt, the work of design, and the 
incendiary, who is weil known, and ie a female, is - 
suffered by the authorities to go large; there be- 
ing, it is said, no law against the peculiar kind of 
arson to which she is addicted. This is to be la- 
mented, as the crime is of a most atrocious character. 
It will scarcely be credited, but it is said, that this 
inhuman creature (who is in the bloom of youth, 
and of surpassing beauty) sets fire, with the cruelty 
of a fiend, to human hearts ! (of the male sex exclu. 
sively) and takes a strange delight in witnessing 
their conflagration. The instruments which she 
uses for this purpose are her eyes. :The offender is 
from the South, where she has already committed 
great havec. Luckily, in New-York the articles in 
question being generally fire-proof seldom sustain 
material damage. Still, the suffering of some inex- 
perienced young men is considerable, and excites 
much commisseration amore.their friends: - The 
property of Mr. Z. and Dr. ¥ has been greatly. da- 
maged. Mr. ——, the young Barrister, has lost his. 
out-houses, which, however, were old and out of 
repair. Upon a late festive occasion, when much of 
the youth and-fashion of the place was assembled, - 
this beautiful culprit ap » her.natural loveli- 
ness, set off with exquisite art and taste, and wasso 
successful in her diabolical designs, that there was 
not a male heart present which was not in full 
blaze! The indignation of the ladies at these out. _ 





rages is said to be excessive.—| Boston Truth-Teller.) 
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ents — 
_ Accident.—Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, 
(received last evening, the Railroed Line) sa 8: 
be bons ren di of the ted York Rul 
° was upset yesterday, and Mr. 

Wardell, of New York, slightly injured. 
Great Sport—Letters have been received from 
Mr. ——, the great critic, who for some months past 
‘has been absent on a sporting tour. He writes in 


high spirits, and seems to have met with great euc. 
cess. At N—— he bagged three poets and several 
sna neous writers. He likewise took down an 
eld metaphysician, at a very long shot; but the 
wound not being mortal, the animal hobbled off to 
geome parsons in a neighboring field, who would not 
suffer Mr.——- to approach. For poets he uses 
mustard seed and takes them on the wing; for selid 
writers a single ball. Tragic writers plenty, but very 
thin, and so tame as to afford no sport.—| Northern 
Light.) 

A steamboat called the Pioneer, was lately launch- 
ed at Macon: With a load of cotton equal in weight 
to what is supposed will be that of her engine, she 
draws only 20 inches of water. She has gone to 
Darien to reccive her machinery. 


Match against Time !—C. N. Esq., backed that 
famous old story-teller P., to talk from 5 P. M. at 
the dinner table, till 6 the next morning for 100/. ; 


he (P.) to know nothing of the bet, and it being 
understood that after seven o’clock in the evening, 
no other gentleman present should say a word, or 
give any sign of intelligence. On Saturday last, a 
select party met at the Cock and Bull, Ditch street, 
to determine the wager ; the chambermaid entering 
the room at eight o’clock in the morning found 
things in the following state:—Every gentleman, 
with the exception of P., was sound asleep. P. 
was lying on his back under the table stsli talking ! 
She heard the following words: ‘‘ That’s a good one 
—I never told that—ha! ha! ha!—Jack pass the 
bottle.” Here she agitated him gently with her foot. 
“Sir, it’s morning”—“ Morning !—That’s a good 
one—that puts me in mind” .[Durham, (Eng.) 
Whig.) 

Affray.—It is with regret we have to record ano. 
ther serious affray, that took place in this city on 
Saturday night last. A man named McDole, resid- 
ing on the corner of Snow and Broad streets, and 
anether person, named Michael Wallace, had a 
quarrel in the evening. Inthe night, Wallace, arm- 
ed with a club, broke into the apartment where 
McDole and his wife slept. He attacked the wo- 
man, beat her severely, and fractured her skull in 
several places. Wallace was arrested, and is in safe 
custody. Mrs. McDole was living when we last 
heard from her, bat her physicians thought she 
would not survive long. 


Caution !—A young man of ‘good address and 
plausible manners, to whom we will not now more 
particularly refer than to say, that he may gererally 


be seen about 12 o’clock, on the steps of one of our 
fashionable hotels, has several times lately been de- 
tected in the pitiful practice of punning. Strangers 
shouldbe on theirfguard. The city is now full o 
these people. 


“Alarge Fish !—Miss E. of our village has been so 
fortunate as to take the largest trout (in our opin. 





ion) that ever swallowed a hook in Suffolk. He was 


ot old fellow, whose haunts were well known, 


had been angled for in vain by some of the 


‘best fishers in the county; he had not nibbled 
for.two years. Miss E. fished for a long time ve- 
ry patiently with apparently ‘no. prospect of suc. 
cess, until it oecurred to her to sprinkle her bait 
with a little oil of sentiment. She perceived from 
bebind the bush where she stationed herself (no 
) that this ae ate, ye had soon a very per- 

ceptible effect. The ol i 
he was uneasy—she all the while holding her line 
y atill and hsm ee then approached very 
cautiously, till at san opening his mouth, he fairly 
swallowed the hook. She succeeded in landing 
him, with some difficulty however, owing to his very 
t size. Not weighed; but cannot be less than 
000—decidedly the largeat fish taken on this isl. 

and for ten years.—{Suffolk Star.) 

Cuanueston, Noy. 21.—The schooner Cicero, 
in Fentess, with 54 of the steerage passengers, 
Dr. Stone, one of the cabin passengers of the 
; at Folly Island, sailed yesterday for 

le crew, and the remainder of the cabi 


qué atill remain on 





trout first wriggled, as if 


r Mag Sao for the 
peng ay erg to goin “— 





Disaster in the Chesapeake.—A letter to the editors 
of the Norfolk Beacoa, dated 23d inst. states that 
“* Capt. Missex of the schr. Little Mary, of Balti- 
more, from Petersburg, bound to Norfolk, laden 
with flour, died on Tuesday, 2lstinst. After which, 
the remainder of the crew, composed of one man 


and two very small boys, said to be sons of the cap- 
tain, undertook to carry the boat to Norfolk, for the 
purpose ef delivering the cargo and interring the 
corpse ; when to their utmost misfortune, they ran 
the schooner ashore on Bennet’s Shoal, a little above 
Pagan Creek, where she sunk, and the load has 
washed off, a part of which has been taken up by a 
schooner belonging to Burwell’s Bay.” 

Disetressing.—On the night of the 10th inst. the 
house of a Mr. Beers, of McLean Village, Tomp. 
kins county, was destroyed by fire ; and two of the 
children of Mr. Beers, one about eight, and the other 
about five years ef age, perished in the flames.— 
Their remains were found the next morning burnt 
to a crisp. Mr. Beers and his wife were absent 
from home on a visit to Ithaca, having left their 
house in charge of a hired girl, when the dreadiul 
intelligence was conveyed to them. The mother 
looked the picture of distress—utterance was for a 
time denied her. Her feelings of course cannot be 
described. 


A successful operation of lithotropy has been per- 
fermed on a man‘ of 50 years, in Philadelphia, by 
Dr. J. Randolph, in presence of Drs, Phosick, Hor. 
ner, La Roche, Rush, and others. 


The Norfolk boat yesterday brought the unplea. 
sant information that the Tobacco manufacturing 
establishment of Messrs. Myers, at Richmond, was 
burnt down on Saturday night. It was the most ex- 
tensive concern of the kind in the United States.— 
[Balt. Paper.] 


Generosity of the Citizens of New Orleans —We 
have seldom witnessed a more liberal spirit than has 
been manifested by the citizens of New Orleans, du- 
ring the distress, sickness, and death, which sur- 
rounded the few inhabitants there, paid to relieve 
the suffering poor in four days, upwards of $14,000, 
viz.—donations Ist day, 5th inst. about $4000; 2d 
day, 5000 ; 3d day, 2000 ; 4th day, 3000,— $14,000. 

Keene, N. H., Novemser 22.—Distressing Oc. 
currence.—The house of Captain Amos Kidder, of 
Alstead, East Parish,stook fire on Saturday morn. 
ing last, about two o’clock, and was burnt to -the 
ground with nearly all its contents. Capt. Kidder 
and his wife, who slept in a lower room, had bat 
just time to escape; but what is the most distress- 
ing, his daughter, a young lady about 19, and a 
boy, the son of Mr. Carlton of Walpole, perished 
in the flames. The fire is supposed to have taken 
in the kitchen from wood laid against the ashhole. 
The remains of the deceased were afterwards found 
some distance from their beds, making it evident 
that they had attempted to escape their fate. 

The Washington Globe of Saturday has the fol 
lowing :-— ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury acknowledges th« 
receipt of five hundred dollars, transmitted anony. 
mously by the mail from Philadelphia, “ for duties 
on goods not before accounted for.” 

reasury Department, Nov, 22d, 1832, 


Fire at Boston.—On Wednesday morning, 4 fire 
was disvovered in a brick building in State street, 
opposite the City Hall, in Boston. The interior of 
the building and the roof were entirely burnt before 
the fire was extinguished. During the conflagration 
a canister of powder containing about three pounds, 
kept for private sporting, exploded jn the office of 
Mr. Center. Several persons were knocked down 
by the concussion, andtwo of them severely burnt. 

After the fire had been got under, and all the en- 
gines but one had retired, the roof of the old State 
House, occupied as the city Hall, was found to have 
taken fire from the sparks thrown out from the for. 
mer building. It was extinguished however, with- 
out any further damage than the destruction of the 
attic stery, and the flooding of the lower rooms. 

The injury done to the building is estimated at 
from 5000 to $6000. On the first floor of the Hall 
is the Post Office, and Messrs. Topliff’s Heading 
Room. The Chambers were rity, “ava ay Boar 
of Aldermen, City Council, City , Health 
Office, Auditor, and other City Officers. 

The letters and papers in the Post Office were all 


. The Treasurer’s books and accounte, 
the City Records, and thing of much value, 





journals were temporarily removed to the Hope In- 
surance Office. ai 


but its business was necessarily suspend |t: 






im common with their 


numerous patrons, but the bulletin board 


[From Ge Aibony Angee, Tuesday.) . 
Orriciat Canvass OF THE = hays 
The last return, being the canvass of St. La 

was received at the Secretary’s office at 12 
yesterday. The canvass of the votes for Governor 
was completed last evening, and is as follows: | 











Marcy. Granger. Rep. maj. Coal. maj. 
Ist District, 24,325 17,297 7,028 
2d “ 22,198 15,683. 6,515 
3d ke 20,202 17,423 2,779 
4h ‘* 18,819. 18,800 19 
5th =“ 21,979 19,751 2,228 
6th = 21,803 18,699 3,104 
7th « 18,912. 18,879 33 
Sth “ 18,172 30,146 11,968 
166,410 156,672 21,706 11,968 
11,968 
Majority for Marcy, 9,738 
MISCELLANY. 





The Cotton Manufacturers of France.—The 
French utes Manufacture has increased — 
great rapidity since the peace, as ap) from 
fact that the quantity of cotton ps ty as was 
25,000,000 Ibs. in 1810, and is between 80 and 90,. 
000,000 Ibs. at present. The French, however, can 
never rival the English in this manufacture, and, 
though they have nurtured up great man 
communities who have rapidly gained wealth, thisis 
at the expense of all the rest of Franeé. The cost 
of fitting up a cotton mill with Machinery at Rouen 
is at least one-third more than at Manchester ; tuel 
is four times as dear; and the working and repair- 
ing of the machinery must therefore be far more ex- 
pensive and difficult.. Many of the machines are 
brought from England. The fact that cotton goods 
are now three or four times as dear in France as 
in England is a decisive proof that this t 
has judged ill in compelling so much capital and la- 
bor to take so unprefitable a direction. It is true 
the French manufacturer may gain a profit on his 
dear goods whilst the cheap goods of England are 
rigorously excluded ; but it is an ad to the 
French nation generally to foster such a branch of 
industry, at the expense of buying the products of 
that industry at three or four times the price for 
which similar goods might have been acrc3s 
the Channel? But the mischief is now done.— 
Hundreds of thougands of pounds have been invest- 
ed in machinery, buildings, and materials, and many 
thousand hands have been trained up to the. manu- 
facture here, and at St. Quentin, Cambray, Lisle, 
Paris, and in the department of the Haut 
The result is, the French make cottons fer them- 
selves, but at what cost ? Is this not the rob-Peter,to-. 
pay-Paul system? Why should the vine-dressers of 
the Garonne and the Rhone be made tributary to the 
manufacturers of the Scine and the Meuse? If the 
latter could supply them as cheaply and as. well ae 
other countries, there would be no injustice, and in 
that case the manufacturers would have needed no 
protection ; but to compel every woman and girl in 
France to pay three or four times as mach as is need. 
ful ap rei gown and i poe. order to make the 
vain show and boast of manufacturin prosperity. 
is ag unjust as it isateurd. It is pie 
French cotton manufacturers can never other 
nations with their goods ; France must nee 
benefit, or rather all the cost, of su ays. 
tem herself. 7 being the case, the manufaetur. 
ing prosperity of Rouen rests on a precarious foun. 
dation, seeing that it can only be upheld at the ex. 
pense of the agricalture, the wine , and the for. 
eign commerce of France. Peradventure it is not 
much more wise for us to grow corn almost twice as 
dear as we could bny it in the Baltic. To caltiy 
poor land at the expense of the whole commu: 
isas foolish as it is to force manufactures 
natural disadvantages by a similar tax on the peo 
at large. Where bad laws have already crested. 
tensive interests, ments should indeed | 
those laws prudently and grs ; but whet! 













is better to make the 
ing or agricultural tal i abandoning 
system, or to, continue to. 
mn all the feod or. all the él 
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of Sir Walter Scott, by Allan Cunningham, 


graphy 


who, with Leigh’ Hunt, Hood, Hervey, the three 
Howitts, Miss Jewsbury, Charles Lamb, Leitch 


Ritchié, and other popular writers, is numbered 
among the contributors to that journal, considered 


» the best literary, as the Spectator is the best miscel- 
+> daneous weekly, in London. Tho following are ex. 


tracts 


. 
. 


~~ ‘Sir Walter Scott could claim descent from a long 


line of martial ancesters. Through his father, whose 
name he bore, he reckoned kin with those great 
families who scarcely count the Duke of Buccleuch 
their head; and through his mother, Elizabeth Ru- 
therferd, he was connected with the warlike family 
of Swinton of Swinton, long known in the Scottish 

riter to the Signet, in 


-qware; His father was a 
‘Fainburgh, and much esteemed in his profession, but 


not otherwise remarkable : his mother had great na- 
tural talents, and was not only related to that lady 
who sung so sweetly of the ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ 
but was herself a of taste and genius, and a 
lover of what her son calls “the art unteachable, 
untaught.”. She was acquainted with Allan Ram. 
say, and intimate with Blacklock, Beattie, and Burns. 


Sir Walter, the eldest of fourteen children, all of 


whom he survived, was born in Edinburgh, on the 
15th of August, 1771. Beiore he was two years old, 
he received a fall out of the arms of a careless nurse, 
which injured his right foot, and rendered him lame 


for life: thie accident did not otherwise affect his 


health; he was, as I have been informed by a lady 
who chanced to live near him, a remarkably active 
and daantless boy; full of all manner of fun, and 
ready for all manner of mischief. He calls himself, 
in one of his introductions te Marmion— 

; A self-willed imp; a grandame’s child. 


And I have heard it averred, that the circumstance 
of his lame foot prompted him to take the lead among 
all the stirring boys in the street where he lived, or 


the school which he attended—he desired, perhaps, 

to show ‘them, that there was a spirit which could 

triumph over allimpediments. * * * * 
Scott is said to have been an indolent student ; he 


says otherwise himself, and no one need doubt his 
assertion ; indeed, his works of fiction are all more 


of less impressed with the stamp of law ; and Gifford, 


‘the sarcastic editor of the Quarterly Review, made 
it a inatter of reproach, that his plots were law pleas, 


and that he had too much of the Court of Session in 


his compositions. This was by way of requital for 


having drawn the critic’s character in that of Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther, and, therefore, ought not to 
be considered as an objection of mach weight. ‘The 
severe studies,” Scott observes, ‘necessary to ren- 
der me fit for my professien, occupied the great part 
of my time, and the society of my friends and com- 


panions, who were about to enter life along with 
me, filled up the interval with the usual amusements 
ofyoung men. I was in a situation, which rendered 
sittin Maker indispensable ; for neither possessing 


on the one hand, any of those peculiar advantages, 
which are supposed to favor a hasty advance in the 
profession of the law, nor being on the other hand 
exposed to unusual obstacles, to interrupt my pro- 


' gress, I might reasonably expect to succeed accord. 


ing to the greater or less oo of trouble which I 
should take to qualify myselfas a pleader. * * 
A work which has not the merit of originality 


Jaid the foundation of Sir Walter’s fame: this was 
the ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ in three 


volumes; two of which contained genuine old bal 
Jade, and the third imitations; the whole illustrated 
with notes more valuable, and infinitely more amu. 
sing, than the ballads themselves; nor is it unwor- 


~ ‘thy of remark, that they came from the press of 
Kelso—a name since grown famous 
~* for beautiful type and elegant arrangement. It was 
’ yeceived with universal approbation. 


* £ *# @# 


’ “The first fruit of his defection from the weightier 


* matters of the law, wasthe ‘Lay of the Last Min. 
*—a poem of such beauty and spirit, as more 
than justified his choice, had any one been disposed 
‘to censure him for forsaking “‘law’s dry musty arts,” 
and entering into the service of the muse. * * 

- "Phe history of the rise and pro 

” ‘the author 


himself related. 





of this poem, 
t chanced that the 
ng Countess of Dalkeith cameto the land of her 
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young Countess,” said Scott, “ much delighted with 
the legend, and the gravity and full confidence with 
which it was told, enjeined it on me, as a task, to 
compose a ballad on the subject.- Of course, to 
hear was to obey ; and thus the goblin story, object- 
ed to by several critics, as an excrescence upon the 
poem, was, in fact, the occasion of its being written.” 
How the goblin page could have been spared out of! 
the poem, no critic took it upon him to say: his 
presence or his power pervades every part: much 
that is done in war or love is influenced by him; 
and we may as well require the sap to be taken out 
of a tree in spring, with the hope that it will live, as 
take away the page and the book of gramery: the 
interest of the poem depends, in short, upen the su- 
pernatural; and the supernatural was the belief of 
the times, of which the poet gives so true an image. 
Having got a subject from the lips of a lady, the 
poet says, he took, for the model of his verse, the 
*Christabel’ of Coleridge, and immediately wrote 
several passages in that wild erogala: ‘ measure, 
which he submitted to two friends of acknowledged 
taste: they shook their heads at verses composed on 
principles they had not been accustomed to: they 
looked upon these specimens as a desperate depar- 
ture from the settled principles of taste, and as an 
insult to the established maxims of the learned and 
the critical. They made a full pause at the startling 
line— 


Jesu Maria, shield us well !— 

took up their hats, and went on their way. It ap. 
peared, however, that en their road home they con- 
sidered the matter ripely, and concluded that, tho’ 
both the subject and manner of verse were much out 
of the common way, it would be best for the poet to 
go on with the composition. Thus cheered, the 
task proceeded ; but the author, still doubtful, or per- 
haps willing, like Pope, to soothe churlish criticism, 
submitted it to Mr. Jeffrey, who had been for some- 
time distinguished for critical talent; the plan and 
veree met his approbation; and now, says Scott, 
**the poem, being once licensed by the critics as fit 
for the market, was soon finished, proceeding at the 
rate of about a cante a week. It was finally pub. 
lished in 1805, and may be regarded as the first work 
in which the. writer, who has been since so volu-. 
minovs, laid his ¢laim to be considered as an original 
writer.” * * * , 

To conceal the hand that.penned so rapidly these 
charming fietions, (the Waverly Novels,) Scott still 
openly kept the field as an author, and net only 
wrote a poem on the battle of Waterloo, but a 
prosé account of that memorable strife, which far 
exeels the description he afterwards inserted in his 
* Life of Napoleon.’ The poem, though full of the 
whirlwind of battle, and vivid and animated in an 
extreme degree, met with asharp reception from the 
critics ;—not so Paul’s prese relation which coming 
without a name, and evidently the work of one who 
had made inquiries among the chief officers, and 
mastered all the incidents and localities of Water- 
loo, was greeted with much cheering and many wel. 
comes. During this busy period all writers seemed 
busy save Scott :—to those friends who visited him 
he was seldom invieibie. Ile performed the duties 
of a friend to his ftieuds—of father to his children— 
of a master to his househo]d—and of a sheriff to the 
county—soothing differences and healing discord ; 
and did not at ail appear oppressed with these du- 
ties : he still was at leisure, and found time to ar- 
range and publish the Poems of Anna Seward, the 
Life and Works of Swift, Lord Somer’s Tracts, 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, and the Border An- 
tiquities of England and Scotland. All this 
strengthened the arguments of those—and they 
were many—who refused to believe that he was the 
author of the Waverly Novels. Several persons, 
to whom, either in seriousness or derision, they were 
attributed, put ona look of reserve and mystery, 
and talking in the manner of men embarrassed by a 
secret of which they dread the discovery. All this 
must have been amusing in a high degree to such a 
oan as Scott, who had an eye and an ear for the 
ridiculous, and could enjoy the absordities of his 
friends and acquaintances without seeming moved. 

I have said that Pitt and Fox smiled on the min- 
strel and his works ; the former, it appears, express- 
ed a desire to William Dundas to be of service to 
the poet; and the situation of a principal clerk in 
the Court of Session having beew pointed out as 
likely to be soon vacant, arrangements were made 
by which the incumbent was permitted to retire on 
his full salary, the performing the duty gratis 
till death should render it no longer necessary. Pitt 









We are indebted to Peabody & Co. the inja sound ‘serihon,) Was ready with his\died béfore he could sanction thie arrangement, tho’ 
a the London Athen@um, for a highly in. pitas. aad. Sen sents he fend he omy nan ny : a. 
teresting number at jou io. |*ind, relat .) in. Horner. “* f, His Majesy, What. was left by Pitt 
- ‘teresting number of that journal, containing a bio- ry re aed st Bia nn by Pi 


in the handsomest manner, gave directior 
should be completed as Pitt had planned. ; For five 
or six years the poet labored without recom; ; 


at last all obstacles were removed, and he obtained 
the emoluments of ‘his situation. For these marks 


of ministerial kindness, Whig and Tory, Scott 
speaks with the most humble thankfulness; he was 
certainly the best judge, at least, of his own feelings, 
but when we consider that the Court of Session re- 
quires such services, and that the places are filled up 
with men who cannot have a tithe of his talent, our 
admiration of government patrenage will. be. les- 
sened. * * * # 

It was with the advice of Erskine, that, in 1796, 
he published a poem called ‘The Chase,’ and the 
ballad of ‘William and Helen’ from the German. 
“In this little work, (says a northern authority,) 
indications were te be found of that leaning towards 
romantic incident and parade of chivalry, which has 
since characterized\Mr. Scott’s greater works, and 
given a new tone to the public feeling in matters of 
poetry.” In 1799 he published * Gootz of Berlin. 
ehingen,’ from the German ef Goethe. None of 
these productions was of sueh moment as to carry 
his name beyond the circle of his more immediate 
acquaintances: the German literature, with many 
brilliant things “from nature, is too startling and 
grotesque, though sebered down by the taste of such 
excellent translators as Carlyle, Lord Francis Gow- 
er, and Colerid Even the two fine ballads of 
‘ Glenfinlas,’ and the ‘Eve of St, John,’ were thought 
to have a touch too much of the German spirit. * * 


It was thought the author wished to show that 
high life had its miseries too, when he wrote the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ There is an air of sad- 
ness shed largely over this whole compositien : 
though we dislike the touchy hautiness etl 
wood, we give him our sympathy largely, as the 
last of his race, and one whose fate has been settled 
by prophesy before, as the witch-wife said, *‘the sark 
gaed o’er his head,” There is a poetic, a tragic 
grandeur abeut the romantic, which lifts it high into 
the regions of imagination : the approaching fate of 
the Master is shadowed out in almost every page ; 
the croaking of the old crenes ; the conversation 
with John Mortsheugh,—it is needless to particula- 
rize more—all indicate coming destruction. With 
the exception of * Kenilworth,’ it is the most melan- 
choly of all the works ot Seott. The scene is laid 
on property belonging to the family of Hall; and I 
was present when Captain Basil Hall purchased six- 
ty-one pages of the original manuscript.for fourteen 
guineas : it is generally known that the outline of 
the story is true: and that this great domestic trage- 
dy was wrought in a family of respectability and 
name. 5 » * 

When I wentto Sir Walter's residence in Pic. 
eadilly, I had much of the same palpitation of heart 
which Boswell experienced when introduced: to 
Johnson : he welcomed me with both hands, and 
with such kind and complimentary words, that 
confusion and fear alike fled. He turned tho con. 
versation upon song, and said, he had long wished 
to knuw me, on account of some songs which were 
reckoned old, but which he were assured were mine ; 
‘*at all events,” said he, * they are not old—but are 
far too good to to be old: I dare say you know 
what songs I mean.” I was now much embarrass- 
ed ; I never owned the songs nor denied them, but 
said, I hoped to see him soon again, for: that if he 
were willing to sit, my friend, Mr. Chantrey, was 
anxious to make his bust—as. momorial, to preserve 
in his eollection, of the authorof* Marmion” To 
this he consented. While Sir Walter remained in 
London, we had several conversations, and I was 
glad to see that he was sometimes pleased with what 
I said, as wellas with what Idid. So much washe 
sought after while he sat to Chantrey, that strangers 
begged leave to stand in the sculptor’s galleries, to 
see him as he went in and out: The bust was at 
last finished in marble; the sculptor labored. most 
anxiously, and I never saw him work more success. 
fully : in one long-sitting of three hours he chissel- 
led the whole face over, communicating to it the 
grave humor and comic peeeieues for which the 
original was so remarkable. ‘This fine work is now 
in Abbotsford, with an inscription, saying, it i 
present to Rir Walter Scott from Francis Chantrey ; 
—I hope it will never beelsewhere. * # 








Death of Andrea, Husband of Queen Joanna of 
Néaples.—On the night of the 18th September wae 
perpetrated the crime of which, from the manner 
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and called for his immediate 
@ prince rose in haste and left the 
the door of which, it is stated, was instant. 
ly ‘behind him. In the he was met 

by Charles of Duzarro, Beltram, and a Count Treli- 
ano, who at first amused him with some feigned 
account, until they had conducted him into the 
chamber appointed for the deed. Then Beltram 
seized the prince by his hair and tried to throw him 
down. Turning round upon him, Andrea exclaim- 
ed, “* What audacity is this?” When, being assisted 
by the others, Beltram at lepgth flung him upon the 
ground. The prince resisted to the last, seized the 
assassin’s hand in his mouth, nor loosed his held, it 
is said, until he had actually bitten the part off, 
which was afterwards found between his teeth! 
Trelisiano threw himself upon the prince as he lay, 
and, assisted by Carlo, @ noose round his 
neck, with which he was most inhumanly strangled. 
The barbarous act was so. sooner committed than 
the conspirators hastened to conceal the body ; but, 
as they were proceeding down the stair-case, the 
sound of approaching fvotsteps again drove them 
into the hall, where, in the terror of the moment, 
they threw the corpse from the window into the gar. 


o 





den, without taking the cord from the neck.— 


{Landscape Annual. | 
ee 
ee POETRY. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine.| 
THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 
*¢ There is nothing in the wide world so like the voice of a spirit. 
—Gray’s Letters. 
Oh! many a voice is thine thou Wind! full many a voice is thine, 
From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps, thou bear’st a sound 


and slam 

Aminatrel, wild, and strong thou art, with a mastery al! thine 
own ; 

And the spirit is thy harp, O Wind ! that gives the answering 
tone. 








Thou hast 9 across red fields of war, where shiver’d hel- 
mets lie, 
And thou bringest thence the thrilling note of a Clarion inthe 


A rustling of ‘proud banner folds, a peal of stormy drums— 
All these are in thy music met, as when a leader comes. 


Thou hast been o’er solitary seas, and from their waste brought 


Each noise of waters that awoke in the mystery of thy track , 

The of low, soft, southern waves on some green, palmy 
8 . 

The hollow roll of distant svrge, the gather’d billow’s roar, 


Thou art Soy on Forestsdark and deep, thou mighty rush- 
ind! 

And thou + Boer all their unisons‘in one full swell combined : 

The restless pines, the moaring stream, all hidden things and 


ree 
Of the “, old, sounding wilderness, have lent their soul to 
ee. 


Thou artcome from cities lighted upfor the conquerer -pass- 
i v. 

Thou att waning from their streets the sound of haughty re- 
velry ; . 

Therolli hant wheels, the harpings inthe hall, 


¥5 
ng of whee 4 
The far off shouts of multitudes are in thy rise and fall. 


Thow art come from kingly tomb and shrines, from ancient 
minsters vast, 
Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy lonely wing 


hath pass’d; bes a act as Agents forthe Journal will be furnished with a prospec- 
Thou g ft pe the Anthem’s billowy awell, the stately)... by writing .othe Editor, and will be alloweda fair pet 
; ; u 
Fora chiof with his sword, and shield, and helm, to his place of| alen, Gr treks garetens. A3l 
slumber gone. cS THE NEW=:«YORK AMERICAN is published 
Thou ig Say os a forsaken homes, wherein our) DAILY at $10 per annum, and SEMI-WEEKLY at $4 peran- 
, 
i hastiound sweet voices lingering there, the loved, the|"“™ in advance. 
bitin ie ara I> Also, TRI= WEEKLY, containing all the reading, 


the true ; 
Thou callest back those melodies, though now all changed and 


Be ‘still, be still, and haunt us not with music from the dead ? 
Aroall pee pote in thee, wild Wind! these many notes in 
: a 


es , 
Par in our own unfathom’d souls their fount must surely be ; 
Yes! buried but unsleeping there, Thought watches, Memory 


, ‘ 
From whose deep Urn the tones are pour’d through all earth? 
: haranbnies 2% , 4 : F. Hi. : 





PORTRAIT PAINTING—BY Le Ee Le 


Divinest art, the stars above 
Were fated on thy birth to shine ; 
auty and of love, 


Oh, born ot be 
poetry was thine ! 


What early 


The sofiness of Ionian night 
‘Upon lonian summer lay, 5 
One planet gave its veeper light, 

Enough to guide a lover's way ; 
And gave the fountain as it play’ 
» ‘Phe semblance of a silvery shower, 
And as its waters fell, they made 
A music meet for such an . 
That, and the tones the wind 
Won from the leat, as a lute, 


: combined, 
Wow that all rudereopad was mute ; 





Aer having retire] 


ry in the dead ‘by his 
‘ fondue, sage that some of the ministers 
arrived.to inform him ofa serious tamult which 


S« 


And at his side a ma‘den 
The dark hair braided on her brow, 
The lute within her slender hands, 
Bat hush’d is al! ite music now ; 
She would not waxe him from his dreams, 
Although she has so much to say, 
Although the morning’s earliest beams 
Will see her warrior far away : 
How fond and earnest is the gaze 
Upon these sleeping features thrown, 
She who vet never dared to raise 
Her timid eyes to meet his own. 


She bends her lover’s rest above, 
Thoughtful with gentic hopes and fears, 
And that unutterable love 
Which never yet spoke but in tears ! 
She would not that those tears should fall 
Upon the cherish’d sleener’s face ; 
She a oud nose nee oe wall 
its imaged shade, its perfect grace. 
With aps hand she mark’d each line— 
The shadowy brow, the arching head— 
Till some creative power divine 
Love’s likeness o’er love’s shadow spread. 
Since then, what passion and what power 
Has welt upon the painter’s art! 
How has it sonth’d the absent hour, 
With looks that wear life’s loveliest part! 


A Grecian youth in slumber lies ; 


s 





THE PARTING. 
Oh! is it thus we part 

And thus we say farewell, 
As ifin neither heart 

Affection e’er did dwell? 

And ia it thus we sunder, 

Without or sigh or tear, 

As if it were a wonder 

We e’er held each other dear ? 
We upon thes 

With co id and cinuilad brow, 

Where first it was our Jot 
To breathe love’s fondest vow ! 
The vow both then did tender 
Within this hallow’d shade— 
That vow we now sutrender; . 
Heart-bankrupts both are made ! 
Thy hand is cold as mine, 
As lustreless thine eye ; 
Thy bosom gives no sign 
hat it could ever sigh ! 
Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
Tis but a parting phrase— 
Yet sad, [ fear heart-broken, 
We'll live our after-days! 
Thine eye no tear wil! shed— 
Mine is as proudly dry ; 
But many an aching head 
Is oura before we die! i 
From pride we both can borrow— 
To part we both may dare— 
But the heart-break of to-morrow 
Nor you nor I can bear! 
Le I SE Ee IO 

T>THE AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL 
AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE= 
MENTS will hereafter contain extracts from approved works 
upon the cultivation of The Vine, the rearing of Silk, and Agri- 
Cultural subjects generally, in addition to its former variety of 
interesting matter. Its leading character, however, will con- 
tinue as heretofore—that of advocate and promoter of infernal 
communication. 

Terms, $3, to sing’e subscribers, or to companies of ten, $24 
each. It wili also be sent to any person at $24 per volume, who 
will subscribe for two copies fur two years at one lime, or remit 
$10, always in adrance. 

3 POSTMASTERS who are friendly to, and willing tc 








marine news, and advertisements of the daily paper, and the 
only Tri-Weekly paper published in the city of New-York.— 
Terms, $5 per annum in advance. 

Letters, referring toenher of the above papers, may be 
dressed (postage paid) to the Publisher, 
81 D. K. MINOR, No. 35 Wall-street, New-York. 


TREES, GRAPE VINES, ke 
MRS. P. MENTIER, at the Horticultural Botanic} 
Garden, Brooklyn, two miles from city of New-York, offers for 
aa a choice es of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, 

uince y &e. 

Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, Green-Mouse and 
Herbaceus Plants. 

Also, the Morus Multicaulis, or true Mulberry, of 
which any quantity, not e i d, can be fur- 
N16 2aw3w 


nished. 

on nan Bigecy termate ~ spud onahi 
ers, having machinery making ro: to an ' 

phe pe ce), — to supply full length io for the in- 
in on 





Chinese 
ling ten th 








them in the Cy of New-York, if requested. 
of the he ferred 


—y the public are re to J. B, 
H. R. R. Co. ‘Alban James i 
& Delaware Canal 


As to the qualit 
Jervis, Eng. M. 


{operation and now almost 


-toads at the shortest notice, and deliverjand 






y 5 or Engiaeer 
& R. R. Co., Carbondale, Luzerne County |ders 







wees than beaded TuRAL Repository is now 
Lulid by: the lyre’s low notes to rest, public algerie om 


lished by the nt propriete 
himeelf to e it equal to any 
ral ras ad published in this country. On 

first of January next, it will be enlarged to the 


size of this Journal, and — on new 
when a small portion of its columns be 
devoted to the subject of Making and Re- 


pairing Roads upon the M’Adam system, and 
to Steam Carriages for Common Roads with 
occasional engravings. Ss 
The terms are Three Dolleie gti ahiatiing tn 
advance. A specimen number, as it is to be 
published after the close of the present volume, 
will be published in a few days. ‘ 
Persons subscribing for the ensuing volume 


previous to the tenth of December, and paying 
in advance, will be furnished with the Nove 
ber and December numbers of the present vol- 


ume without charge. 
*,* Ifany person should prefer to have it 
semi-monthly instead of monthly, it will be 
sent to them in numbers’of 16 each, but 
the monthly form, with a cover of colored 

per, will be continued to those who peek. 


FALL ARRANGEMENT. eee 
THE PATERSON AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
continues in operation from Paterson to Aquackanonk, which 
is within ten miles of the Ferries at Hoboken and Jersey x 
and until further notice, a nger Car will depart from 1 





passe 
pee at those places daily, (Sundays excepted) at the follow- 
ing times . — . bh 
5 'FROM PATERSON. * | FROM AQUACKANONK. 
At 8 o'clock, A.M. | At halfpastié em 
} beforel10 do do iw 1 do P.M: 
12 do M. alfpasts do do 
nitfpiett) Se’? ao” 4° iegemae 4 ts 
past 4 0 0 past 6 or, 
as soon as the last stage ar- 
rives there from N. York. 
ON SUNDAYS. : 
At 8 o’clock, A.M. | At 9 o’clock, A.M. 
half past 9 do do 10 do do 
halfpast!2 do P.M. do -* P.M. 
halipast 4 do do halfpasts do do" 





Parties of twenty or more persons. can be accommodated at 
éither of the above hours with a private Car. ‘ 
These villages have become remarkably healthy, and per- 
sons who wish to avail themselves of this rapid hiful and 
safe mode of travelling, will now have a favorable y 
afforded to them 
e 22 minutes. 


Distance 4} miles, average 
lidren under. 12 years rt : 
E. B. D. OG. EN, Secty. 


nce—Ch 
y order. 
RAILROAD IRON. 
iy" The subscribers having executed large orders forthe 
Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, as well as forseveral 
Incorporated Companies, have made such arrangements in 
Eng:and, where one of the Partners novw is, as willenable them 
to import it on the lowest terms. Models and samples of ali the 
different kinds of Rails, Chairs, Pins, Wedges, eae a 
Splicing Plates, in use, both in this country and Great . 
will be exhibited. Apply to A. & G. RALSTON, 
Philadelphia, Sept. lath, 1832, 
*,.* They have on hand Ra itwray Iron Bars, viz: 95 tons, 
of L inch by } iach—200 do. 14 by 4 inch—135 do. 14 by § inch— 
500 do. 2by ginch—Sdo 2} by ginch—in lengths of 16 feet 





each, with 12 countetsunk holes, and the ends cut at an angle 
of 45 degrees ; 300 tons, of 2} by § inch; with S$ Plates 
and Nails, shortly expected. " 

This Iron will be sold duty free, to State Governments and 
Incorporated Companies, and the drawback taken in bn pay 
ment. 4 





PATENT, RAIL-ROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
ry THE TROY IRON & NAIL F 
keep constantly for sale a very extensive 
Spikes & Nails, froin 3 to 10 inches, 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five 
uni use in the 
well as England, where the subscriber 
found sn to oak ever Offered in market. poke 
RAIL-ROAD COMPANIES MaY BE : 
SPIKES having countersink heads suitable to the the 
“tee to any amount and on short notice. ailthe 







a 















with Spikes made 
pose they are found invaluable, as their a c 
—_ 2 Rov spikes ma - by the hammer. 
ers directed to .N. Y., willbe 
nctually attended to. HENRY Agent. 
m3 N. ¥., July, 1831, , nae 2 
KF" Spikes are kept for sale, at. prices, by. & J . 
Townsend, Al and = priacipel Irene nteas ° ‘ 
a iy | ; J. L ieoeer, as we. Rew York 
3; T. Janviers, i¥: « 


aa 








almy. Wayne County, New-York 
a ew-x or 
Tot ano, 2d, 1883.” , 
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NEW-YORK PRICES CURRE 
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/ er ge ‘¢ New-York Shipping and Commercial Liet*—Wednéeday, Kaa 
ASHES— e Flour .........0rl 4 ad Hi hana sc ie 
Pot, Ist sort 1882. 100 Ibs 4°60 a 455 Indian Meal Toweeees 80 i 4 00 | Beef; Mess.......,.btl 6% a re 
Pm anes ree end 7 a 4% _ oo agenee 17 530 a 18 0 4 B . ~-ipeageet od 14 @ 6 60 
— ide ene -a — 
peech, Ne ahasaanssteg® White.....ccecccce-lbD 38 @ 40 | Raisins, Malaga..caskk -— a — Baier, .¥. Dairy..lb 12f@ ° 17 
_glose. on the first of January next.—The irs, sameehecmmblgre: isa @ ~~ ee <a oe 3 75 [Do Do... ae +». do Hr a 1A 
— 4 muscatel ..do 2 a @ 4. 
1 will not be required to > Pay Until SAtiS-| wavy...cccccsese-cldb — @  8}\Do. - bunch.....do 300 a 3 06 oy cee 8a 9 
dec 1-1t* {Pilot do «6a = 5 |Do.- = Smyrna...-Jb 6 a@ — |Pork, Mess.........do 1276 @ 1095" 
Crackers. .......««d0 64 a 6%/Currants, Zante ....do 9 @ 9 cents ola/ tb oe 10-75. @ lh 7% 
: BRISTLES— .| Almonds, soft shell. .do ll @ 12 be AYZO.......40 —a@ — 
MARRIAGES. Rene, first sort coelb pod a iy Bo. 4 shelled. ...do 13a 16 a i a a 
¥ common... a igs, Smyrna......d0 — @ — |Hams phsh ee aw eve @ 
ese . Nov. 27, by the Rev. Manton Eastburn American....ss0...d0 15 @ 60 | hs guacambi oe hg age ate ” Northern. -.« 9a 
“3 arkham Moor ag ecoud land, to Bliza- CANDLES— Prunes } ordeaux..do 20 @ 4 os 
woll, close daughter of W. Y. ance, Esq. of Bal-| Mould, tallow ......-Ib hi ae wis aha wi --do sha 4 |Poreign...........d0 4a . & 
Dipped ---es-ree-4-.d0 liga 12| GRAIN— Country............ 3a 6 
Cae ee: Mr. Warren Hill, Speen: gusvnnesd 83 a 34 |Wheat, Northriv..bshl — a@ — J] RICE.........100lb 350 a@ 400) 
Lucinda M. Bennet, both of thiscity. CLOVERSEED «.Ib — a — oo te ; _ a : - Penang np ¥ mi 
; 0. irginia ....do 6% a eer, in hair, winter. . 2a: 
vit ering, Noy. 2 Ce eee Liverpool ....chaldron 11 60 @ 1200 |Do. _N.Caroliaa..do “125 @ 1 21 [Do. summer.do 20 @ 95 
On Wank Nov. at Nassau New Providenee, Mr. Edward a KBiidesnort, do at $ aa Cont Pelion Nori de S ae ee oe > oS 
Nov. ’ ’ idne r rt. al ellow, North.do a 88 . kin a 4 
‘Menlove, of Charleston, 8. C., to Miss;Charlotte E. Wood, of ia. pil ™ 850 a 9.00 {Do. White, L.L&NJ,. 85 @ $6 |Do. CapedeVerd.do 2% a 2% 
the former place. 8.00 @ 1000 |Do. Southern...... do 80 @ 85 |Do Curacoa.....d0o 27 a 30 
‘ 8 50 a 10 00 |Barley, North river..do 60 @ 82 {Do. Madras......do0 2 a 9% 
DEATHS. Oats, South&North.do 46 a 52 {Do. eave’ 6 a 580 
— a ~—-—- |Peas,whitedry..7bshis 600 a 700 |Do. Calcuta......d0 12a 16 
Tuesday morning, Nov. 27th, after a short illness, Mr. James 1a 8 |Do. blackeyed....d0 — @ -— |S8ear, North........d0 300 @ 6 00 
B. Pura, in-the 66th year of his age. -- a Z a Tay 750 a 9 50 = . ot a i _~ 1 - a2 = 
Boston, on Saturday evenin irs. Derby, wife of Richd. . @ ty! ur Seal, galt. clap..do 4 as 
ober ’ wd American .......25lbs 325 @ 675 |dair do. do. ro 6a Ww 
This morning, (27th Nov.) at the Hospital, Broadway, Mr.|Cuba........c.e00--Ib 12 @° 14}/English............d0 3600 a 62% | SOAP— 
Whitehead, of burne received in attempting the Tescue Grasil. .. 2.25 ccancsso 13a HEMP— New-York, Brown ..lb 5 a 6 
ebiid, that perished ir the late fire at Greenwich.” Mr. | Porto Rico... ---do 18 @ 14$\Russia............ ton 190.00 420000 |Castile....6..:....0d0 IL @ 12 
was a native of Ashton, near Manchester, England, | Laguira..... -..d0 128 @ =: 144 |Manilla............ do a21000 | SPELTER.......b — a 33 
@ man of ex 'y character, honest and industrious, but un-| St. Domingo. d 13 a4 OS SEER Ee dou s.. — SPIRITS— 
fortunate in his business asa manutacturer, and has left an|Java...... 123 a 14 | American dew-rot. ..do 13000 @150 60 | Brandy, Ot. a 163a — 
: amiable wife and three small children in penury, to mourn his 13 a  183)/Yarns, Kentucky...lb -- a — {Do, Rochelle...do 140 @ 1 50 
HIDES— Do. Bordeaux ..do 125 @ 1 37} 
morning, Nov. — Mr. Ludlow Dashwood, aged 51. 23 a 233/LaPiata&R.Grande.Jb 14 @ 144)Rum,Jam. 4thproof.do 100 @ 1 18 
17th Nov. at Charleston, 8. C. Susan R., wife of Moses a ee | ee do il @ = 12 }Do, "Bt.Croix, do.do 95 @ 100 
H. Grinnell of this cit , aged 81 y ears. 16} a 17 |\Do. wet palted «2.40 a 64|Do. Wind_Isi. 3d do.do 8 a 8&7 
On the Nov. o pera hnety at the residence of her 94 &@ — |DFONOCO.......c00- do 11lg@ 12 )}Do, NOrlns,istdo.do 42 a 665. 
brother. in Franks, eT esi ng Co. Miss Sarah Ann Searles, W. India& Southern.do 10 a 12 |Do, N. Eng. ist do..do 3a 
= years, formerly of this city. Foreign... .....000+..Ib S$ a 11$|5.A.Horse......piece 115 @ 1 30 |Gin:Holl’d,MederSwan 1 123a@ 1 16 
the cholera, on the 3d inst., on board the steamboat Ex-j}American.........cwt 103 4 ll HONEY— Do. Hour Glass.do 1 10 ees 
wes his wa thom Loulgy ville to St.Louis, Col. William KSs— Havana ..... ---gallon 46 a@ 48/|Do. Pine Apple.do 2110 @ — 
+ of the iment Of U. S. Artillery, aged 65 years, 40 a 60} HOPS— Do. Imperial...d0 110 a — 
panda of 1 of wh had been passed in the service of nis 20 a. 980 |First sort, 1882...... lb — a@  —  {Do.Country........d0 37 @ 4 
P 5 a 11 }Second sort,do.....d0 — a@ .— |Whiskey, Rye......do 31 a@ 3 
Badnyeed onthe 7th Nov. Mr. Thomas C. Dawson, IRON— Cider Brandy.......d0 S37 a@ 4 
formerly of this lia 14 |Pig,Eng).&Scotch..ton 40 00 a 46 00 STEKL— 
At Deebetiees onthe 6th Nov. of cholera, Edward John- 104'a = 13 |Do. American ...... do 30 60. a 40 00 |German.......s00e1bs lOpa 193 
son, Jr. son of Edward Johnson, of this city. A 11 @ 13 {Bar, do. «....... do 80 wl a@ 85.00 | English ...... gece OO, U6 A 
At Oxford, Chenango Co. on the 17th Nov. after a lingering|Tennessee..........d0 10 @ 11 |Do. Russia, P.S.1..do 95 90 a@ 97 50 | Trieste, in boxes....do 5. a St 
Wines, Mrs. Julia Clapp, aged 39 years, eldest daughter of B.| COTTON BAGGING— Do. new Sable.do 85 00 a@ 86 90 | American...........d0 5h a 
Hemp......ss0s..s-¥d 13 @ © 20 |Do. Swedes........d0.82 00 a 85 00 |* SUGARS— 
oom, t Nov. 5, 1832, Susan Staley, in the|Flax ......cec::20-.d0 11 @ 15 |Do. English ass'td..do 75 00 @ 78 00 | British Island .......lb ia 9 
of her age. the same place, Dooetinee 2th,|Do. American......d0 19 @ 21 |Sheet, English..... cwt 675 a@ 8 00 }St. Croix...........do 8 a | 
Teme, Manbies Staley, in fre oath year of his ag DIAPERS— Peru I.Cu. flat &sq..ton11000 a — |New Orleans :. .do ia 7 
In Staunton, Va. on the 2d Nov. Lieut. W. Bonwete, of the 3d| Rusia, broad....piece 215 a@ — |Do. round....do12000 @16000 | Havana, White «do Bai 1 
Regt. Artillery, U. 8. Army. DUCK— Hoop, American...cwt 5 50-a 700 |0o. Brown.....do 8 a 
Russia, U. X.... bolt: 18 00 a 19 00 Do. English...... do 6 623 a 675 | Jo. Muscovado.do a 7 
mone Racing aroha? Ard Rakes. . me na aoees eo 217-0 4S RBERRIES 24 A acm lig Pi ‘ a $ 
inspector reports the of 106 persons during t 0. ti onop’ a — razil, te a 
wakare Saturday last, Nov. 24, viz. pegs men, Tox Do. 3d quality ..do 15 50 a 16 00 — @ 6 }Do. ©» Brown. 6a 7 
men, 35 nage, ene Bi giste-—of whom 27 were of the age of 1 year} Do. “+ pagan 12-50 a 16 00 6 a@ ~*— | Manilla, Brown. «--0° = @ 1 
between 1 and 2, {2 between 2 and 5, 8 between}German, Half......do 16 00 a 11 00 44 a j Lump... «40 Wa 38 
5 and 10, 6 between 10 and 20, 13 between 26 and 30, 11 between | Holland, A. A. soonest 00° a 25 00 Salta 43 a Pid. do Ma il 
80 40, 12 between 40 and 50, 4 between 50 and 60, 4 between | Ravens ....... weeeed0 850 a 9 75 LEATHER— | suMAC— 
60 70, 2 between pe 80, and 1 between 90 and 100. Amer. Joy’s, all flax, Sole, Oak tanned....1b 20 @  Q7 }Sicily.... --ton- 70°00 a 75 00 
2 = gon , burned or scalded 2, casualty 2, Ne, 1a8.......do 15 50 a 12 00 |Do. Hemlock......d 17 a 2 jCrieste.. -.-do 36 00 a 45 00 
morbus 4, consumption 28, convulsions 4, diarrheal,|Do. Phenix Mills,Pa- Do. damaged.. 44 16 | \merican . -.de 27 00 a 30 00 | 
3, dropsy in the chest 1, dropey inthe head 4, dysentery terson, flax, No.ia8. 16 00- a 12 00 |Upper, dressed. ... 7% a@ 27% | TALLOW— , 
rn 4, fever, scarlet 2, flux:infanule 1, hives or croup 3,|Do. cotton, Paterson Do." undressed...do 1°00 @ 250 |foreign...........€0 —@ — 
wey gs ; inflammation of the bowels 3, inflammation of the No.1 a@10. ee a 39 | LUMBER— American.... «dO = @ . 10} 
2, infammation of the chest 1, inflammation of the liver] DYE wooDs— Boards, N.R.....M ft — @1500]- TEA . 
2 intemperance 4, marasmus 3, measles 1, mortification 1, old| Braziletto... a — {Do East’n Pine.do 16 00 @ 17 00 |{mperiai -do 100 a 131 
age 1, palsy 1, perpneumony 9, pleurisy 1, pneumonia typhodes|Camwood ... a _-—|Do,  Albanydo.pce 16 @ 17 {Gunpowder -do 100 @ 181 | 
1, or king‘s evil 1, sore throat 1, stillborn 9, whooping |Fustic, Cuba... — a% 00 |Plank,.Georgia do.M ft 25 00 a 35 00 |Hyson....... do T% alia 
cough 1. ABRAHAM D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. |Do. | Tampico....do — a 23 00 |Staves, W.O. pipe..do 56 00 a 58 00 | Young Hyson do 70 a 106 : 
ws aie Do. Boh bet! Che > be 20 - a > = — - _* _ 4 - a 40 00 ria Skin. do SO a 7 
Logw Camp’hy.do 27 a: ‘ io _bri..... do a 29 00 | 30uchong . do #@a RM 
LIVERPOOL PACKETS. Do. St. Dom..do 22 a = — |Do. RO. hhd...do 28 00 a 20 00 |Bohea............ do M¢ a w% 
oe. Sail fiom New York. Sail from Liverpool. Do. Jamaica..do 18 00 a _ oa: OL Wiba's do 45 00 a@ 47 00 TIMOTH, SEED.tce 15.00 a pret 
New York* ist Jan. May mia 36th Feb. June, Uct. | Nicaragua, Baal. do — a 40 00 |Hoops.......... -.do 2500 a4 3000] TIN 
Roscoe WM sa ts % 24th Do. Coro....d045 00 a — Scantling, ne --do 14 00 a@ 16 00 |Block, 3. American. .]b ise = ] 
Canada* 26th .. .. «. let March July, Nov. Do. Hache . .do 67 50 .@ 70 00 | Do. Oak .....do 20 00 @ 2500 |Do. — East India...do .— a Vt 
Sheffield!) 2th 8h ...... .. | FEATHERS— Timber, Oak.....8q.ft 20 a 2% |Plates, 4d........box 950 a 9 76 
lt Feb.June, Oct. 16th =... = «. )= a= | Live, Foreign .......lb 14 @ 20 |Do. Geo.Yell.Pine.do 2% a .%0| TOBACGO— 
Geo. Wash.§Sth .. .. .. ath Do. American.....d0 35 a@ 40 |Shingles,Cypress.Mft 375 a 4 00 {Richmond &Petersb. do 3.4 6 
America? 16th .. .. «» Ast st April Aug. Dee, FISH— Do. Pine..bundle 2 50 a@ 8 00 | North Carolina’.....do 3 a 4a { 
John Jay|| 2kh oe .ac, [Dry Coll. ccs ..cwt 273 @ 8 87} MOLASSES— Kentucky .. do 3a 5 
N. America* 1st Mar.July,Nov, 16h SU ob Son! “POOR cusses -do 200 a@ — |Martinique&Guad.gall - 28 @ 31 |Cnba...... do 9a 1 | 
P< ooo. as 24th .. .. ‘«. |Pickled Cod... bri — a. — {English Islands..... do 2 @ $1 'St Domingo.. ..do 9a Wb : 
7M ns ¢s-;..00 lst May, Sept. Jan | Do. pagan... do 1250 a 18 60 |Havana&Matanzas.do 2 aq Ww Manufactured, No.i.do 10 a 2 
ee Sth .. .-- .«s. |Smoked do. lb — @ — {Trinidad de Cuba...do 29 @ 31 "No. 2. 4 a 8 r 
New York* 1st April, Aug.Dec. 16th :. =... 5. |Mackerel No.1....brl 675 a@ 6 874} New Orleans.......d0 31 @ 38 |Do. No,8.d0 6 @. 7, 
8. .. See ere Be a es as, TBe. No.2.....0 475 @ 4874| NAILS— Ladies’ Twist.......d0 Ma M6 r 
Swe. ae a0 ist Feb. June, Oct. | Do. No. 3.....d0 2312} a@ 825 |Cut, 4dtoi0d.......lb ©—- @ . 6 |Cavendish.......... 8a BO. 
tt a el @th .. .. «s |Shad, Conn. Mess...do 8 50 a 9 60 |Cut, 3dv.. do Ga 7 NE 1 
Agen Do. Bucksport,do..do 675 a@ 7 00 eee a ‘8a Slab...ssseseeesceeesldD 14h G16 
{ Mreete & on, or. Matshall, So: Wall street. Horrings..... esveedO 225 @ 2356 |Wro 10 a@ 164] WINES— | 
Most t Tr Ht =. Go. Pine corner of Fro’ Do. Smoked...box 40 a@ 90 NAVAL STORES Madeira.......... gall 112} @ 226 r 
& Trimble, 157 Maiden lane, or "3. ticks & 8on,| FLAX— — a@ 200 pe! covscccecesssd0 80° @ 200 
Russia......2......1b 12a 18} ‘ 150 a@ 1 64iC seala rig 7 95 @ 1 3% t 
LONDON PACKETS of ce aaa 9 @- Il |Rosin. lila i fe L. Pe... 6. 70 a 100 
ND A ; FLAXSEE Turpentine Wilm. soft. 281 a 2 87, - Shh 0 a 65 { 
From New York. vom Portsmouth. ea oes @ -—:iDo. NorthCo.dodo — a 250 Malaga, dry...cc.d0 4° @ 46 . 
lst Jan, May, Sept. 20th Feb. June, Oct. | Ro EE 12 50 a@ 13 00 |Spirits Turpentine-gall 42 a 44 |Do, aweet......€0 48 a@ 46 
COR oe EAS Ist Mar. July, Nov, | FLOUR AND MEAL— OILS— eoervercenestOSk 14 00) a 25 00)! 7} 
oan hae Pe eT 10th... .. «+.  |NewYork suprfine..bch — @ 6.25 {Florence 30flasks..box 500 a -— {Do. inbottles....doz 225 a 600 ; 
“ Jet Feb.June,Oct. 20th se ee | TrOy.cserses.s-....d0 625 @ 6 374/French 12 botties..bskt 300 a 400 |Port.....++++-----gall ia 1 Sip I 
py a ‘et April, Aug. Dec. Western Canal .....do dd Ho 6 Olive.:......-..gallon 110 a 11 sessscerenneed® 80 @ 1 25 ' 
“ 4 wi «+ —} Philadelphia .......do a@ — |Linseed, American..do 985 @ 87s|MarseillesMadeira..do _ 40:a 48 
y 20th »| Baltimore Howard st.do 6 75 a — {Do. Eng.& Dutch. do Sita 90. sesecceseee@O 80 @ 4&6 P 
pao jist May, Sept. Jan. | Richmond CityMills.do 6%<a © — |Whale.....i..:....d0 — a, 99 OOoOL— ? 
a i Soh Ge a TOM Country...do 625 @ 6 374|Do. refined.......d0 40 a@ 45 Fain tie = 0a 586 t 
- 2th... ss, (| Alexandria & George. “|Sperm, Summer....do 95 @ 98 «do Le 0 - 
ss y & os ist June, Oct. Feb, | o COWN. ...+00-++-d0 6 50 a 6 % Tease GO 1 10 a. = wee erro ~ a. a ‘i 33 t 
res id \ o* ae 10th ee ee ee onees a@ 6 25 Liver, a 15 00 a 16 60 weer ; at f 
gente. one wo SPT 6 95 ec = Shore & ‘aia c - Lambe, tt quaficy do 40 Ps q « . 
j & Co., Pine corner of Front sts., or Jno Gris- and fine. .do a 600| OSNABURGS... 9a 2d quality... 7a 2 | 
_ wok of South street, MFine middlingsexx.sd0 6 75 @ 5 874 PLASTER PARIS , -aé Do. 3d quality. do 0a @ 
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